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A COUNTERPART. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Or all the lightsome imps that breathed, 
The gayest was my cousin Alice— 
I see, to-day, her red lips wreathed 
With mischief and with merry malice. 


An April thing of shower and breeze, 
Of cloudy sky and sunny weather, 
A blossom where the birds and bees 
Were always hovering together. 
Years since, she went across the sea, 
Beyond vast plains and mountain torrents— 
But all may know her witchery 
Who lay their happy eyes on Florence! 





Our Twenty-Eighth Volume. 


Wirn its next number, Frank Lesiie’s IL- | 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER commences its Twenty- | 
eighth Volume. In view of this fact, which | 
equally attests its enterprise and vitality, we | 
cannot do better than refer to what we al- | 


publications from the 
same establishment, and 
filling special spheres, 
it is now able to dedi- 
cate itself more exclu- 
sively to that more ma- 
tured classes of our peo- 
ple, the active, the en- 
terprising, educated, and 
refined, to whom it has 
always had its highest 
appeal. It is now able 
to devote itself to Art, 
Science, Reform, and the 
higher walks of Litera- 
ture, with more effect 
and usefulness, without, 
however, losing its dis- 
tiaguishing characteris- 
tic of an _ Illustrated 
Newspaper, representing 
pictorially and vividly 
those things and events 
which the daily press at 
best can only imperfectly 
describe. 

‘‘Frank Lesuie’s L- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER” 
is now entering on a New 
Era in its history and 
character. It shall be 
first in its illustrations, 
maintaining its acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence in 
that respect ; and it will 
bring to its columns the 
ablest pens as well as 
pencils of the day. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, whose brilliant 
pen has illuminated the 
Boston periodicals, is en- 
gaged exclusively, and 
for a term of years, for 
this paper. Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin*is a regular 


contributor; so too is 
Miss Alcott, besides 
many others whose 


names will certify their 
works in the Volume now 
commencing. 

The first number of 
the Volume, commenc- 
ing next week, will con- 
tain ‘‘The Theft of the 
Opal,” a striking story 
of Mexican Life and 
Heroism in the days of 
the French occupation, 
by Mrs. Harriet Pregcott 
Spofford; ‘‘ Lost at 
Sea,” by Miss Phoebe 
Cary; ‘Tiger Hunting 
in Liberia, by T. W. 
Knox, author of ‘‘Camp 
Fire and Cotton Field;” 
the first part of a series 


of articles, ‘‘Tovgues from Tombs ; 
Stories that Graves Tell,” by E. 


or, | 
G. Squier; 


| **The Earthly,” by Richard B. Kimball, au- 


thor of ‘St. Leger,” etc., etc., besides illustra- | 
tions of the Inauguration of General Grant as | 
President of the United States. 
ceeding number will be as diversified in con- | 
tents, as excellent in matter. 


Every suc- | 








Matters and Things. 
CALIFORNIA’s population is only one-fourth fe- | 
male. 


| reforms, will then be durable. 


| them, 


In Nevada there are eight men to one | 


woman, and the proportion in Colorado is twenty | 


to one.——The Austrians have been repeatedly 
victims to their own slowness and the promptness 


ments. At Sadowa they owed much of their de- 
feat to the Prussian needle-gun; at Solferino, 
Napoleon’s rifle-cannon demoralized their re- 
serves ; Bonaparte crushed them with new and 
vigorous tactics; and in the Seven Years’ War, 
the great Frederick gained a permanent ascend- 
ency over them by the use of iron ramrods, 


POLITICS IN THE WORKSHOP.—FROM THE ORIGINAL I 


| of their enemies in adopting military improve- | 


: ‘ | and he wentaway, leaving the servant quite inthe | 
ready have had occasion to say of our plans for | fairly trebling his rapidity of fire. No wonder | dark.—It appears from the quarterly report of 
the future ; namely, that, surrounded by cther | Austria thinks it time to be waking up.——In | the Registrar-General of Great Britain, that in the | 


opening the Spanish Cortes, Feb. 11th, Marshal , 


Serrano said, referring to the Cuban insurrrec- 
tion: “The revolution is not responsible for this 
rising, which is due to the errors of past govern- 
ments, and we hope that it will speedily be put 


| down, and that tranquillity, based upon liberal 


Slavery will be 
abolished, but without precipitation, and without 
compromising the prosperity of the Antilles.” 


| We know the man who has—more than once or 


twice—put on bis spectacles to help him to look for 
We know the man who had forgotten the 


name of—say A, and the first time he met a man | 


who knew it, burst out with ‘I have forgotten 
A’s name; what is it?” We are inclined to be- 
lieve, from the manner in which it first reached 
us, the anecdote of Sir Thomas Strange, the In- 
dian judge, who foand, on paying a visit, that his 
friend was not in, and that he had forgotten 
his own name, 
name.” 
names of gentlemen who call.” 
* That’s 


strange, sir.” ‘So it is, my man. You've hit it!” 


LINTING BY THOMAS’ . 


**T'll call again; never mind my | 
“Sir! master always likes to know the | 
** Why, to tell the | 
| truth, I have forgotten my name.” 
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natural increase of the people, the births in excess 
of deaths, were at the rate of 1,177 daily, or 410,000 
a year. Emigration, however, carried off 391 dail, 
or 142,000 a year, leaving 268,000 as the final addi- 
tion to the population. At this rate the kingdom 
increases by a Lancashire every ten years, or say, 
a Savoy and Nice, and sends in the same time the 
population of a State like Massachusetts to Ame- 
rica and the colonies. It is believed that other 
races are increasing as fast, but no other exerts 
the same centrifugal action upon its surplus, the 
Germans and the Chinese alone emigrating ia 
large numbers. The total increase in Americs 
must be even greater, and together the speakers 
of English multiply by more than eighty milliona 
per century; and, be it remembered, that there doe 4 
not in the world exist a community of 10,000 Eng < 
— or their descendants not under their owu 
aws. 


Mr. Ernest Jonzs, the Chartist, the announce- 
ment of whose death has been copied from tha 
London papers, was born about the year 1820, i 
Germany, his father, Colonel Jones, being at that 
time equerry to Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, the 
most unpopular of the sons of George the Third, 
At the age of eleven, young Ernest left his home 
in Holstein, and was found 
trudging across the coun- 
try “to help the Poles,”* 
Returning from Germany, 
he made his first appear- 
ance in print, with a ro< 
mance called the * Wood 
Spirit,” which was pub- 
lished in 1841. In 1844, ha 
was called to the bar. 
Soon aiter this he joined 
the Chartist party, attach- 
ing himself to the O’Con- 
norite section, and speed. 
ily rivaliug O’Connor him- 
self in popularity. Impu'- 
sive and reckless of con- 
S€qUeNCES, re wt laat fe}l 
into the fangs of the law, 
and being arrested for a 
seditious speech at Man- 
chester, was convicted ant 
sentenced to two years’ 
solitary confinement. Du- 
ring his imprisonment o! 
nineteen months, at the 
expiration of which perioc 
he was released, he wrota 
with his blood, on the 
leaves of the prison prayei- 
books, an epic poem called 
the “ Revolt of Hindoo- 
stan.” Amidst the des 

ndency and apathy whicl: 
ollowed the disappoint- 
ment of the republican 

arty, in 1848 and °49, the 

hartists had lost heart, 
and though, on Mr, Jones’ 
release in 1851, he re- 
turned to political action, 
there was little left for hin: 
to do. On the extinctioi: 
of Chartism, he applie:! 
himself to his profession ax 
barrister, and made con- 
siderable progress in it, 
the most notable case ii 
which he was concerned 
being the defense of Allen, 
Gould and Larkin, in 1867, 
for the death of police-ser- 
geant Brett, at the time oi 
the escape of the Fenian 
prisoners, Kelly and Deasy. 
As a politician, Mr. Jones 
was rather vehement than 
practical ; but through his 
whole career consistent 
and indefatigable in hix 
exertions for the be malar 
cause. A ready and fluent 
speaker, he was active with 
his pen, octting at variou. 
times The Laborer, Notis 
for the People, and Th 
Peopie’s Paper; writing 
also very much poetry, 
worthy of a patriotic char- 
acter, wanting art perhaps, 
but not without consider- 
able power and fire. He 
made several unsuccessful 
attempts to enter Parlia- 
ment ; but at the late gen- 
eral election, on a prelimin- 
ary ballot for Manchester, 
obtained 7.212 votes, 
against 4,183 given to Mr. 
Millner Gibson, out of a 
constituency of 
17,470. Three days after, 
he died of cold caught 
from exposure during his 
canvass. 


Liberal 
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Norxce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








Jurors, and Trial by Jury. 

Or all the institutions or customs derived 
from an English ancestry, there is, perhaps, 
none which retains a stronger hold upon the 
popular heart,tban that of trial by jury. Every 
possible prejudice is enlisted in its tavor. It 
is the sole link which unites us directly with 
the ages of chivalry. Compared with the an- 
tiquity in which it takes its rise, the quarrel 
of the North American colonies with the mo- 
ther country is but a thing of yesterday. [ts 
origin leads us back to a common ancestry 
with the people from whom we parted, not a 
hundred years ago, in so much anger and sor- 
row, and whom it is now the custom to deride 
as old-fashioned and slow. Yet it is something 
to have among us a civil right which was 
wrested by the mailed Britons of England 
from King John, which dates trom a time 
when two-thirds ofthe population were villiens 
or serfs, when arts and learning were un- 
known, and before the first Bibles were 
chained in the chancels of the churches. It is 
most likely that the veneration with which 
this relic of old times is still regarded among 
ms acquires its strength from the traditions 
with which it is associated, and, unsuited as it 
is, in many respects, to the requirements of 
modern civilization, it is felt to be almost an 
act of sacrilege to modify its application or to 
impair its force. 

The very definition of the right of trial by 
jury carries us back to a state of society of 
which it is difficult to form an adequate con- 
ception. It means the right of every man to 
be tried by his peers. Divided as society now 
is, such a phrase sounds like the jargon of the 
middle ages, when two classes only were 
known, the nobles and the common people. 
No doubt it was a triumph of natural justice over 
despotically disposed power to obtain a con- 
cession that nobles should be tried only by 
nobles, and the common people only by a jury 
of themselves. But in its modern application 
to a society formed of so many elements as 
ours, of which the extremes are as widely 
separated as the barons of England under 
the Piantagenets were from the adscriptii glebe, 
who can truly assert that a man is tried by 
his peers when a jury is drawn indiscrimi- 
nately from every class of our citizens? We 
will not dispute the natural justice of the 


maxim, that all men are equal befdre the law, 
wish i» Wé¥e something more than a 


an 

pleasant legal fiction. If it were, the public 
mind wouid not be shocked by seeing a miser- 
able Italian condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment for a fatal blow inflicted in ‘‘ chance 
medley,” while his so-called equal before the 
law, though rejoicing in the title of General, 
kills his man with every evidence of premedi- 
tation, and yet walks out of the Court a free 
man. Again, it is taught in ali our schools 
that ‘‘all men are born equal.” But common 
observation teaches that such equality, like 
that other which the common law asserts, ex- 
ists only in theory. What equality, in fact, 
exists between the highly educated, refined, 
and polished citizen, and the ruffian whom the 
fear of a foreign police has sent to these shores 
to seek a less dangerous sphere for his crimes, 
that the latter should claim the right of having 
the former as a jwor to try the question of 
his innocence or guilt ? 

It is no answer to this to say that if the 
principle of true equality were carried out, 
we should have thieves insisting on being 
tried by thieves, burglars by burglars, and as- 
sassins by their own kind, because as the pre- 
sumption of the law always is that aman is to 
be considered innocent till his guilt be proved, 
the panel, or person on trial, has a right toa 
jury of those who, on the supposition of his 
innocence, would be his peers. It might be 
more difficult to escape from the position that 
if our theory of equality were carried out, it 
would at least involve the assumption that 
jurors in criminal cases ought to be composed 
of men who, as regards their social position 
and their average intelligence, would be the 
peers of those they were to try, supposing 
the latter were as free from crime as they 
themselves were. To which it maybe an- 
swered that this dilemma is in fact one to 
which the jury system finds itself reduced by 
the pressure upon it of modern society and 
civilization, and our reasoning upon the mat- 
ter finds itself confirmed by the notorious facts 
of the materials of which juries are composed. 

It is worth the while of any one desirous of 
@ novel sensation to attend a session of the 
Commissioner of Juries, and listen to the 
reasons alleged by various parties why they 
should be exempted from jury duty. With 
one, it is @ medical: certificate of ill-health; 





with another, non-residence in the city ; with 
another, alienship ; while in answer to ano- 
ther, who, though legally exempt, yet being 
desirous of witnessing a cause célébre then 
on the calendar, would have taken his chance 
of being drawn as a juror, inquired how the 
discovery of his non-competence to serve 
might affect any supposed verdict, the Com- 
missioner replied, ‘‘that he could not tell, 
for, although he had filled his present of- 
fice for fifteen years, he had never yet meta 
man who desired to serve on a jury when he 
had a good reason for being excused.” 

It may serve some good end, pursuing 
only one of the many branches of inquiry 
which this subject suggests, to point out some 
of the reasons why citizens who from their 
characters and acquirements are most qualified 
to act as jurors invariably shirk that duty. The 
first probably is because it is a thankless and 
underpaid task. In a community where al- 
most every man is engaged in some business 
or professional pursuit, it is too much to ex- 
pect that any one will leave his daily avoca- 
tions to attend a Court for days together, to 
receive in consideration forhis lost time only 
the miserably meazre sum the law allows. The 
man of wealth will, on a pecuniary calcula- 
tion alone, rather pay any fine for non-attend- 
ance than waste valuable hours and days in 
sitting on a jury, and for those who can ill- 
afford either to incur a penalty or to lose their 
time, it is a great injustice to ask them to 
neglect their own pursuits to attend to affairs 
in which they have no direct interest, without 
paying them a decent compensation. 

We cannot call to mind any instance, save 
this, where a man is called upon and ob’iged 
to serve the public gratuitously. The whole 
tribe of public servants, from Congressmen 
down to Aldermen, are paid for their services, 
er, at least, for their time, and we never heard 
any good reason assigned why jurors alone 
should be, if not actually unpaid, allowed only 
a daily sum ridiculously inadequate for the 
services rendered. It certainly cannot be 
thought that the honor alone is sufficient com- 
pensation. May it not be, that, as there is no 
honor attaching to the duty, it is not worth 
paying tor ? 

The result is, however, that small as is the 
compensation for attending jury duty, there is 
a class of men who, having uo other resource, 
thrust themselves forward for the service, and 
who are accepted in lieu of a better class of 
citizens who, for the reasons we have assigned, 
and some others to be presently noticed, choose 
to absent themselves. We will not deny that 
much shrewdness and aptitude for their duties 
may be found among these volunteer jurymen, 
and as little are we disposed to question 
that they illustrate what we have already seid, 
that the tendency of modern society is really 
to carry out, in one sense, the theory that a 
man is tried by his peers. 

Another reason why men of a certain degree 
of respectability avoid jury duty is, that the 
atmosphere of the court-rooms is generally 
pestilential in winter, and stifling in summer. 
It is quite a supposable case that a man may 
reason himself into a conviction that he owes 
a certain duty to his country, and therefore 
that he will not shirk the burdens that society 
imposes upon him, even though he be not paid 
as he deserves. Many such men would give up 
their valuable time toa sense of duty, but when, 
in addition to this, they are asked to peril their 
health by sitting for hours by day and night 
in a close, fetid atmosphere, we cannot won- 
der that consideration for their families rises 
above the abstraet claims of society, and that 
they draw back from what is at the same time 
profitless and repulsive. 

In that good time which is said to be com- 
ing, yet which always seems 80 hopelessly far 
off, perhaps the office of a juror will be hon- 
orable and pleasant. It may be worth while 
to make it the exclusive privilege of the edu- 
cated, the intelligent, and the refined, or 
ratber, to educate a bedy of men for the ex- 
press purpose of discharging so impontant a 
trust. But this can only be when we outgrow 
the unconscious prejudice that equality of con- 
dition, and similarity of thoughts and feelings 
between the panel and the jury, are the only 
safeguards to a tair and impartial trial by jury. 








The Spanish American Missions. 


Tue Senate and House of Representatives 
have been (and as we write still are) in direct 
conflict on the question of consolidating or 
abolishing a number of our useless Central 
and South American Missions. The House, 
un‘ier the lead of General Butler, undertook 
to eut down the five Central American Mis- 
sions to two ; namely, one in Guatemala, and a 
second in Nicaragua, and to consolidate 
Ecuador with Columbia, Bolivia with Peru, 
and Uruguay with the Argentine Republic. As a 
stroke of humor, or perhaps with a rather un- 
dignified purpose of annoying General Kil- 
patrick —an avowed and active enemy—Gen- 
eral Butler, without, we suspect, much consid- 
eration on the part of the House, carried an 
additional proposition to suppress the Mission 





to Chile. Now, apart from the fitness of the 
present incumbent of that Mission (on which 
point we are glad not to be called to express 
an opinion), it is certain that there is no South 
American State in which it is more important 
to maintainarespectable Mission than in Chile. 
This is so obvious, that the Senate was dis- 
posed to look upon General Butler’s very 
proper and useful general proposition as 
wholly a measure of spite and malice, whereas 
only that portion of it relating to Chile was 
tainted by anything like a personal motive. 
It only required to be shown that some such 
motive lay behind the proposition to procure 
its rejection by the Senate. 

Under the lead of General Butler the House 
insisted on its original proposition, and a Com- 
mittee of Conference was duly appointed, the 
Chairmen of the Committees on Foreign Affairs 
of both Houses being, as a matter of course, 
members. Genera} Butler, as mover of the 
amendment, was equally, and of course, a 
member. Sensible now that he had made a 
mistake in including Chile in his measure of 
retrenchment, he promptly receded from the 
clause relating to that country. Had this been 
done in the House at the outset, when the non- 
concurrence of the Senate was announced, the 
latter body would doubtless have accepted the 
rest of the proposition. But now, and espe- 
cially since the occurrences on the day of 
counting the electoral votes, the Senate had 
become less inclined to defer to the House 
than before, especially as they were supported 
by General Banks, Chairman of the Foreign 
Committee of the House. They were not con- 
tent with General Butler’s surrender of the 
Chilean clause, and fought hard to retsin the 
other and less important Missiuns ; but finally 
agreed (Messrs. Sumner and Banks dissenting) 
to a proposition retaining Chile as at present, 
and sending commissioners, at a salary of 
$3,000 a year each, to the States enumerated 
in the original proposition. 

When the report of the Committee came to 
the House, it was opposed by General Banks, 
and the House by a vote of 93 to 88 supported 
him in rejecting the report, and in demanding 
another Committee of Conference. We pre- 
sume the report will have no better fate in the 
Senate, and it is not improbable that the im- 
portant reform and retrenchment proposed 
by General Butler will fail, and that the costly 
and worse than useless patronage which Mr. 
Seward, in providing for his friends, has man- 
aged to tack to the State Department, will de- 
scend to his successor, by whom, we may be 
sure, it will be held tenaciously. Secretaries, 
whether of State or any other department, do 
not like to give up their perquisites in the 
shape of patronage. 

As an alternative to the adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee of Conference, we shall 
not much regret the result we have antici- 
pated, for the brood of commissioners which 
it is proposed to create would be likely to dis- 
grace us beyond what has been done by our 
useless ‘‘ Ministers Resident,’’ withoat effect- 
ing the desired economy in the cost of the 
State Depariment. A lower order of men 
would probably succeed to positions already 
badly filled. The ovly mode of reform is 
through consolidation ; by throwing the duties 
of three or foar petty Missions into the hands 
of a single, well-paid and able Minister— ne 
selected from the highest grade of diplomatic 
ability. If we are going to keep up the effete 
diplomatic system, let us do it in a respectable 
way. 
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How to Make Murder Funny. 


Iw a late issue we took occasion to show how 
habitually the columns of the Press in this city 
were disfigured by blunders which would be 
scarcely pardonable in a schoolboy. For the 
amusement of our readers we propose now to 
show how short and simple incidents are 
dressed up by the Bohemian tribe, who rival 
the well-known Sergeant Buzfuz in magnilo- 
quence and exaggeration. 

Mr. Paff,in The Critic, assures his hearers 
that his play had made crime so ridiculous, 
that people would henceforth be virtuous from 
the very fear of being laughed at. Is it not 
likewise possible that some persons might be 
deterred from crime by the dread lest their 
misdeeds should be recorded in such glowing 
language as we are about to embalm? Cer- 
tainly if no means can be found to put a stop 
to such productions, there will be no need ot 
jails, jailers, judges or hangmen. 

The story of the murder of Mr. Rogers, 
who was, as our readers wil! doubtless remem- 
ber, stabbed before his house, early in the 
morning, while shoveling away the snow, is 
thus hyperbolically narrated : 

“We have already given the leading facts of this 
most dastardly outrage, which dabbled the closing year 
with blood, and more than all other events of 1868 sul- 
lied the fair tame ot the city.” 

Let our readers remark the fine effect of the 
phrase, “dabbled the closing year with 
blood.” We have met nothing so stunning 
since reading ‘* The Hatchet of Horror; or, The 
Millemaid’s Revenge.” 

This is the way that Mr. Rogers’s age and 
estimable character are described, and a sort 








of apology (quite unnecessary) made for hig 
cleaning his own house-front : 


“Charles M. Rogers was an inoffensive, reputable 
citizen, who had lived for sixty years to find himself at 
the end of them full of robust health, and giving prom. 
ise of many years’ continuance of lite to joy that 
respect of his fellow-men which he had gained by the 
strict probity and the kind-heartedness that had been 
his distinguishing traits. He was a relic of the oid- 
fashioned unpretending days of the metropolis, and 
80 primitive in his babits and manner that it is not the 
least painful fact in all this horrible tragedy that he 
owes that ghastly stab to his utter lack of ostentation, 
his simplicity, bis child-like betiet that a man may as- 
sume any honest duty of life with honor. Thus it 
happened that in the early dawn of Thursday morning 
he emerged from his house for the purpose of sweep- 
ing his sidewalk.” 


Unfortunately for himself, but fortunately 
for our dealer in big sweliing words, he wears 
a gold watch. But why a gentleman who for 
many years had beer a superintendent of a 
leading hotel should be called ‘‘poor,” and 
‘* primitive,” is really puzzling. Why not have 
called him Pre-Adamic, or, at latest, Para- 
disiacal ? 


“Unconscious of the temptation he was offering to the 
bold tootpads that now seem to throng in every street 
of the city, he wore upon bis person an elegant watch 
and chain, intrinsically of great value, but to him 
doubly so, from they fact that they were the gift, asa 
token of esteem, from the guests of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, where he had been the superintendeut for many 
years. Poor, primitive man that he was, be supposed 
he might wear this cherished token in broad day in the 
streets of a civilized city if he ventured no further 
than his own sidewa'k, and to he wore it.” 


Our author rises with his theme. As the 
turkey-cock ruffles his plumage at the shaking 
of ared cloth and prepares for battle, so he, 
at the smell of blood ‘lifts bis horrid crest,” 
and to use a colloquial phrase, ‘piles on the 
agony :” 


** The rest of the horrible story is already familiar to 
our readers—how the two outlaws—one short, the other 
tall—came up and paused ; how the short one tcok off 
his coat and gave it to the tall and timorous sconndrel, 
who, takirg it, crossed the street, and from that safe 
covert wh'ned to the more daring knave, “Jim, don’t 
doit.” But Jim didit. He had at least the virtue of 
courage, and so snatched vigorously at the watch, and 
gotit. Not content with this booty, he dived into the 
old gentleman’s pocset and dragged out his wallet, 
which he deposited, with his other plunder, in the side 
pocket in the skirt of his coat. But poor Mr. Rogers 
was not willing to be thus robbed in a public street in 
open daylight, and so made a vigorous resistance. He 
grappled with his despoiler, and tore from him the 
skirt of his coat, which was subs« quently found to con- 
tain the pocket which held the ill-gotten plunder. All 
this time the daring footpad had been armed with a 
huge knife, and now began to use it, cutting first at the 
head of Rogers, and making such desperate thrusts 
that his hat was ribboned by the gashes, With the first 
use of the knife came the cry of *‘ Murder!” from the 

ned man, and then came the icadly thrust, and 
the keen blade entering the left side of the assailed, 
was driven by such tremendous force that it entered 
the intestines.”’ 


Wecan say no more. If the murderer, 
whoever he be, deserves hanging, what shall 
be done to the man who thus makes ridiculous 
a very barbarous and cruel assault ? 








OPERA NOW AND TO COME, 


Durtne the past week, little or nothing that 
in avy way approaches to novelty, bas been offered ud 
at the theatres. 

The solitary prince regnant over Opera Bouffe in the 
metrepolis, Grau, has returned to his first love, the ex- 
ceedingly pretty and iastly improper ‘‘ Genevieve de 
Brabant,” with which he intends scaring and delight- 
ing the citizens of Hariford on the coming Thursday. 
To tell the truth, some ten yeers since, the aforesaid 
rural citizens would have been far more scared than de- 
lighted. But since the war our American morality bas 
singularly depreciated. It now gulps things and facts 
which would some ten years since have inter- 
fered sadly witb the comforts of its palate. War has 
made it much less equeamish, and, we fear, has in no 
scant measure, tarnished social life. Therefore, Opera 
Bouffe, the last theatrical introduction to civilized New 
York , and the rest of the Cnited States, has run its 
allotted life successfully. ‘La Grande Duchesse,”’ 
“La Belle Helene,” “Orphee,” and “Genevieve de 
Brabant,” have tiiumpbantly debauched onr taste for 
opeiatic purity—especially when operatic purity by no 
means offers us to it with the glitter, and paint, and 
gilding, and smartness of its younger and saucier 
rival. However, the next week at the Academy of 
Music gives us Kellocg—Clara Louisa Kellogg, and it 
is to be hoped that her popularity with the lovers of 
music may somewhat inspire the scanty houses which 
have hitherto been given to Anna de Logrange. Madame 
de Lagrange is possibly without any exception—we 
except none—the most artistic aud greatest operatic 
soprano who has ever visited these shores. Neverthe- 
less, even when she was a novelty she was never as 
popular as many have been who were far inferior to 
ber. Pogsibly, her voice was not sufficiently sym- 
pathetic or she was too retiring, or—but what is the 
use of divining or supposing reasons for the faci? In 
spite of it, she is essenually the best operatic soprano 
we bave ever had herve. 

It may not be amiss, while upon this subject, to state 
that Georgio Ronconi is at present in this city, al- 
though from some cause with which we are unac. 
quainted, be is not engaged at the Academy during the 
present Ssason. This is to be regretted, especially at a 
time when the company was needed to be if possible 
stronger than usual to combat the attractiveness of te 


French operatic invasion which bas for the last two’ 


years thrown Italian Opera into the shade. How is it 
that this great artist is allowed to rema‘n idl:? Per- 
haps the last term is, however, wrong, as we uador- 
stand he is engaged in teaching, and in addivon, has 
been tendered an engagement for an extended corcert. 
tour, which he declined in consequence of several ar- 
rangements which he had made tor specific coucerts, 
which he could'not consistently with honor elude ful. 
filling. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fisk’s agent in Paris—Mr., C. F. Tay- 
leure—has concluded an engagement tor that daring an1 
dashing ‘mpressario, who seems to h.ve his fivg-r in 
almost €very operatic and theatrical pie, with the 
Nillsen. 

The terms cf it almost teke away our breath. One 
thousand doilars in gold per night, with board, lodging, 
carriages, and al) the ef ccteras, tor herself and a suite 
of some twelve to fifteen persons. Truly, the first en- 
g*gement which Mr. P. T. Barnum made with Jenny 
Lind, was pot so lavishly prodigal, although he after- 
ward paid her more largely. ‘But at the time a great 
tinger was @ novelty to Uncle Sam. Now, be has 
grown accustomed to them, and is scarcely likely to 
go frantic over any new importation. At all events we 
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ave Nillsen over amongst us, in the next Fall 
oT if we may trust Mr. Fisk, who is certainly 
ap intrepid men, and net aceustomed to do things by 
halves, we shel! have her with a guvod and complete 
composny—an avail/ble and excelent shorus and 
carital orchestra, But, who is to be his chef? We all 
know that however excellent an orchestra may be, 
if its conductor does not unders!and his vocalists and 
4s incapable of managing it, it is in the condition of an 
jll-officered army, Let us implore Mr. Fisk and Mr. 
Tay\eure to think of this betimes, Although the con- 
ductor occupies bot a small space in the public eye, 
he is an individual whose importence should not be 
overlooked. Cou'd not Costa or Arditi be induced to 
visit or revisit our shores? Or if not, let some one 
be brought with Nillsen, bag and baggage, who will 
shake up the dry bones of the operatic orchestras, and 
teach them again, how to render that music, which, in 
the last two years, we have well-pigh forgotten. 

The engagement of Nilleen has been the absorbing 
topic for the last few days, amongst the whole of our 
lovers of music,who seem almost disposed to regard Mr. 
Fisk as a public benetector. 

We must not, however, allow it to absorb us so com- 
pletely as to make us forget that Mr, Brougham 
has revived the almost perennial ‘‘ Pocahontas,” and 
revived it with new *‘ hits” adapted to the day, which 
render it even more amousing than it formerly was, Itis 
to be regretted, however, that even with this revived, his 
theatre does not seem to prosper. Is it that there is 
trop de sucre in bis steaming punch? Oapitel dramatist 
as Mr. Brougham is, might it vot be advisavle some- 
what to vary bis bill of dramatio fure ? 








ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. Freprrick Ronper has translated from 
the French a very useful “ Hand-book of Modeling 
and Sculpture,” intended for the guidance of studenis 
and amateurs of the plastic art. With the assistance 
of this vook—the full instruciions comprised in which 
are given in terse and plein Euglish—persons having 
a turn for modeling objects in any material whatever, 
cin readily acquire a competent knowledge of the art, 
as well as of certain new methods of applying it to the 
purposes of decoraticn, The book is published by 
Christern, 863 Broadway, 

In the sculpture-room of the Academy of Design we 
noticed a very well model d portrait head of a young 
lady, in bas-relief, It is the work of Mr. Liwrence 
Hale, a young sculptor as yet but little known in this 
country, bat whose qualities are indicative of futare 
success. 

Among our notes of the exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, which closed on 
March 4th, we find the following: 

“Apple Biossoms,”’ 266, by Miss E)len B. Thayer, is 
a very delicately painted little piece on gray paper. 
The blossoms are studied with great care, and looks 
wery fresh and natural. 

A study of ‘‘Grebes,” 414, deserves more than a 
word for the solid manner in which it is painted, and 
its bold manipulation, The birds are ded, and of the 
natural size, drawn with great truth, and presented 
with the smooth compactness of plums»ge characteris- 
tic of that kind of waterfowl. It is the work of Mr. 
D. Fowler, of whom we had not previously heard, »v¢ 
whose pictures we shall be glad to welcome at future 
exhibitions, 

Somewhat in the manner of the late William Hunt— 
ani no bad manner to reflect, by any mean-—is 
“The Robin’s Nest,” 603, by Miss G. F. Eddy. The 
nest and eggs especially are painted with great accu- 
raoy of detail, and without joss ot breadth of effect. 

Near this there bangs a c:pitally painted cluster of 
* Black Hamburg Gropes,”’ the work of Mr. P. Gray, 
who, unless we are much wis:aken, will be a valuable 
contribu’ or to future exhibilions of the Soeiety. 

No. 389 is a cleverly worked up litile portrait of a 
bearded genfleman in a cape. lt is trom the pencil of 
Miss M. L. Wagner. 

“The Farmhouse Road near Bridgeton, Me.,”’ 405, 
by M. 8. A. Kilbourne, is a clever little pastozal, with 
pleasant sunlight effect. 

Mr. H. Farrer has been very successful in his little 
study of “ Curravts,” 592. The red truit is represented 
with much spark’e and juciness, but we cannot com- 
nes the streaky manuer in which the background is 
aid in. 

Very careful as a study of trees, but rather too min- 
ute in manipulation. is Mr. G. H. Smilie’s ‘‘On the 
Bouquet River, Elizabethtown, N, Y.” 
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BY T. B. THORPE. 


The ** Bee-hunter's” Introduction to Sol Smith— 
Heeate in Macheth—His Personal Appearance 
—Adventure in Oil and Burnt Cork—Plays a 
“ Live Corpse”—How He Became an Actor—-A 
Case of Remorse —Incident in Forrest's Li/e— 
How He Got the Name of ** Old Sol” — Teaches 
Singing— Interview with Simpzon, the Manager 
—Infant Phenomenon—LEilc., «te. 


Sol Smith. 





In the fall of the year 1839, a stranger in the 
land, I took passage at Baton Rouge on the splen- 
did St. Louis steamer, Eclipse, bound for New 
Orleans, I went on board on Sunday even- 
ing ; the weather was gloriously harmonious with 
the associations of the day ; the passengers, some 
three or four hundred in number, were distributed 
over the different parts of the boat, either silently 
enjoying the splendor of the setting sun, whic! 
was turning the moss that shrouds the forests cf 
the Lower Mississippi into draperies of purpk 
and gold, or were in half-whispers carrying on 
subdued conversation ; the atmosphere, the sur- 
roundings, and the day, all inspiring repose and 
rest. After wandering around awhile in search 
of a seat, I was finally fortunate in discovering 
ove, though in a rather exposed position, so far as 
the effect of the sunshine was concerned. The 
person nearest to me was a tall man, with a re- 
markably benevolent but rather sad face, whose 
dress indicated no profession, and yet might have 
been worn by any substantial citizen, At the 
moment he had a large Bible on his knees 
(which I saw, by the printed endorsement on the 
cover, belonged to the bost)--open before him, 
and was busy scanning the printed pages of the 
New Testament. I took my feliow-passenger for a 
traveling frontier minister of the better class, and 
I was satisfied of this when he put on his broad- 
brimmed hat to protect his head from the rays o/ 
the sun. Venturing on my impression as to his 
presumed “ holy calling,” and with the familiarity 
then permissible between strangers in the South- 
west, I made the remark that the book he had in 
hand was excellent Sunday-reading. 

“It’s good reading, I find, any time,” he replied, 
turning over the leaves, and scanning them as it 
in pursuit of some special passage. “I don’t 


know how it is,” said he, finally, looking up, ex- 


pressing that kind of surprise that follows when 
one sees unexpectedly a new face —** I don’t know 
how it is, but Ihave hunted Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John throngh a hundred times, and I have 
never obtained the slightest notion how the Apos- 
tles and their Master dressed; they seem to 
be the most simple and unceremonious persons 
in relation to each other that ever found any no- 
ticeable record in history.” 

“T presume,” I replied, now being sure I could 
place the professional status of the speaker, 
“that you hold dress or forms, of minor import- 
ance, so long as the belief is correct.” 

**T bold manner, dress, and belief, unimport- 
ant,” he returned, with a meaning expression 
and suggestive emphasis; “the intention and 
motive alone have any moral responsibility.” 

Then followed a long conversation, in which my 
mentor, for so he became, illustrated his pro- 
positions with so much good sense, kindness of 
expression, and universal charity, that I was 
thoroughly instructed and delighted. I separated 
from what I considered to be a pious Christian 
minister; but neither his person or his remarks 
escaped my memory. 

In less than two years after this, I witnessed the 
tragedy of “‘ Macbeth” in a fashionable tleatre, 
and in the course of my professional duties, wrote 
a criticism, in which I stated that the first Witch 
was the most properly dressed, and the best per- 
formance in the piece. Following this, I was 
called on by the “‘ grateful actor,” and it would be 
difficult to describe my surprise when I discovered 
my supposed clerical friend of the crowded 
steamer, and my terrible old Hecate of the stage, 
were one and the same person—Old Sol Smith. 
With this rather unusual introduction commenced 
a friendship which lasted for long years, and I 
have only to say, that if there ever lived a sincere, 
earnest, or excellent man, it was **Old Sol;” and 
{ am not surprised that in his last will and testa- 
ment he desires that there shall be no mourning- 
dresses worn at his funeral, because through 
death he has gone to a better and happier land, 
and therefore there was no need of even the 
badge of sorrow. 

For nearly half a century, dating from the 
time of his decease, ‘* Old” Sol Smith’s name and 
person were familiar to the people of the great 
valley of the Mississippi. If he were not abso- 
lutely the pioneer, he became in time the ac- 
cepted impersonation of the carliest representa- 
tive of the Drama in the growing empire of the 
Southwest. He was a man of striking personal 
appearance, being slonder to a fault and over six 
feet high, and his face, cheerful and light-hearted 
as he was, wore an expression which would have 
been painfully sad, but for his eyes, that were al. 
ways twinkling with uncontrollable humor. From 
his autobiography, recently published, which he 
prepared and gave to the world just before his 
death, we would suppose that Sol Smith never 
remembered an incident of his life unless it had a 
spice of fun about it. He accidentally alludes to 
trials, misiortunes, and disasters that would have 
crushed less hopeful men, and spends time’and 
care upon the relation of incidents that embalm 
a joke and cause a smile, 

He commences his theatrioal life experien~es, 
not by recording his triumphs or his failures, but 
by saying, that f:om an enraptured spectator he 
aspired to be an actor, and succeeded in obtaining 
an engagement as a “supe,” and one night hav- 
ing bedaubed his countenance with a bountiful 
supply of burnt cork and oil, to make himself a 
fit associate for Three-Fingered Jack ; the per- 
formance keeping him up late, he was so fatigued 
that he retired without washing his face. Over- 
sleeping himself on the following morning, the 
servant was sent up-stairs to awaken him, when 
the poor girl, after taking one look, rushed down- 
stairs exclaiming “ that there was a niggerin 
Sol’s bed.” This announcement brought all the 
members of the family to his room, and for the 
time being ended bis assisting or witnessing the- 
atrical performances. But his ruling passion to 
seo plays finally caused him to find his way into 
the rear of the theatre, where, on one occasion, 
to avoid discovery, in a dark place he hid him- 
self away in a box. The hiding-place was ex- 
tremely tavorable to witness the performance, 

‘Richard III.,” and he was in a high state of self- 
congratulation on his success. The curtain rose 
on the second act, and young Sol discovered that 
he should have a nice time in hearing and 
seeing the ‘Courting Scene.” 

In the midst of these joyous anticipations, 
he heard four or five men coming toward 
his hiding-place, and he let down the box-cover 
to avoid detection. In a moment more, by the 
spreading of the pall, he comprehended he was 
shut up in King Henry's coffin, and fearing to dis- 
cover himself, he was with solemn care placed on 
the bier, and, the next moment, followed by the 
weeping Lady Anne and “all the Court,” was 
borne on the stage. Young Sol admits that, 
while the royal lady was pouring out her sorrows 
over the living corpse, he perspired most pro- 
fusely. When at last he was carried off “to 
Whitefriars” to be interred, the supernumeraries 
were told to place the coffin in the “ carpenter’s 
gallery.” While attempting to perform the work, 
they did it so clumsily, and carried the coffin so 
carelessly, that Sol was obliged to roar out in re- 
monstrance, The men dropped the coffin in ter- 
ror and fied, which enabled the scapegrace to 
rush unmolested out of the back door of the 
theatre. The incident caused great commotion 
at the time, particularly among the pallbearers— 
they never visited a playhouse again, but immedi- 
ately joined the Church. One of them finally be- 
came a notorious preacher, and proverbial for 
his condemnation of theatrical performances, 
quoting his own sad experience with the ghost of 
King Henry as a reason for his fiery zeal. 

After involuntarily playing the corpse of King 
Henry, he then learned the part of Young Nor- 
val, and rehearsed the play with other boys, in 
an extemporized theatre. Fascinated with his 





| success, he ran away from his brothers’ employ- 





ment, as a clerk, in Albany, and got a regular 
engagement in Troy. This proved a failure, and, 
ashamed to return home, he wont on foot to 
Schenectady, where he remained three days act- 
ually without bread. He now became tired of 
his adventures, and wrote home to his brothers 
that he was willing to return “ as a prodigal son.” 
The next day he received an answer from ene of 
his brothers, “utterly refusing to receive him.” 
**T shall never forget,” says young Sol, ‘* my feel- 
ings when I received that letter. I fe't alone in 
the world. To that letter I attribute all my wan- 
derings in my after life. Had I been permitted 
to return when I saw the folly of my conduct in 
leaving home, I should have been cured—I felt 
I should—of my infatuation for the stage, and 
should have become a steady merchant, lawyer, 
preacher, or something eise equally estimable in 
the eyes of the world.” How true this probably 
is, the only really serious passage in his whole 
autobiography. 

Among his earlier adventures, he engaged his 

services to a farmer to work one month for six 
bushels of wheat, each bushei being worth a 
dollar, expecting to use the money to pay his 
passage to the West. One day, while pitching a 
load of ‘wheat in the straw into the mow, a sow 
entered the barn, and without a thought, he 
thrust his pitchfork into the unoffending animal. 
Tbe poor surprised sow gave a horrible squeal 
(Old Sol admits he heard its echo after more than 
fifty years had passed), and ran out of the barn, 
taking the instrument of toriure with her, which 
was subsequently found about two hundred yards 
from the place where the fatal deed was com- 
mitted ; the animal herself disappeared in the 
| thick undergrowth of the neighboring wood. 
| Terrible were the days of the passing month to 
; young Sol, Tho murdered beast, he says, actually 
appeared before him in a shroud, with her eyes 
hait-closed, walking on her hind-legs, shaking her 
right-paw in his face, and pointing her left with a 
‘most piteous action” to two bleeding pitchfork 
wounds in her side. He became miserable, and 
| felt like a murderer, a very sow-icide! 
As a compensation to the farmer for his lost 
| property, young Sol made over his six bushels of 
| wheat; but what other sacrifice could he make 
for restitutlon? He absolutely became miserable, 
and was about to leave his kind employer, penni- 
less and in despair, when the farmer’s son came 
in screaming, ‘‘Oh, daddy, daddy, if here isn’t 
our dead sow coming up the lane!” 

Young Sol was horror-struck ; all his previous 
fears were now to be realized; but the spectre— 
there it was, somewhat thinner than when pitch- 
| forked, but under the circumstances enjoying re- 
markably good health, while by her side marched 
sixteen clean, elegant little offspring, joyously 
grunting as they capered up thelane. Young Sol 
took back his six dollars, and with the proceeds 
and a light heart made his way to the West. 
To accomplish this desirable object, he finally 
purchased a skiff, and floated and rowed five 
hundred miles down the Alleghany river to Pitts- 
burg ; from tence he teok a passage on a flatboat 
and worked his way to Marietta. The whole of 
Sol’s brothers finally settled in Cincinnati, and 
soon became known as the “‘sixty-feet Smiths,” 
that being the united length of the several 
brothers. “ Alas,” writes Old Sol, in 1868, ‘* there 
are but twelve feet of us remaining.” In Cincinnati 
young Sol divided his time between the business 
of a printer and the duties of dn actor. He 
joined a Thespian society, of which he says ‘‘ he 
never knew any cood.” He records an anecdote 
of a Thespian who related that the elder Booth 
had seen his “ Richard III,” and acknowledged 
himself beat. 

In the year 1816, after the most varied fortunes 
as an editor, actor, and teacher of psalm-singing, 
young Sol, at Lexington, Ky., found himself un- 
expectedly in the position of a manager, and the 
night of the day he was inducted into such high 
responsibility, he played the character of Numpo, 
Forrest doing the part of Martyllo. The next 
morning Forrest sought out young Sol, and wished 
to make an engagement, This offer was refused, 
because the applicant was under engagement 
with Mr. Caldwell, of New Orleans. Forrest was 
much annoyed at this; he said he would rather 
have ten dollars per week trom one whom he 
knew than twice that sum from the Southern 
manager. In a pet Forrest left, and engaged as 
a circus-rider and tumbler for a year. Sol said he 
eailed at the circus, and there, sure enough, was 
“ Ned ” in all his glory, surrounded by riders, tum- 
blers, and grooms. Ue was a littie surprised at 
seeing Sol, but put a good face on the matter, 
and said he had decided not to go to New Orleans, 
and had engaged with those boys, poiniing to his 
fellow-performers. To show his ability to sustain 
himself in his new position, he turned a couple of 
flip-flaps on the spot. Forrest, after a little per- 
suasion, gave up this folly, and went to New Or- 
leans, where he made a most success!ul appear- 
ance and profitable engagement for his Southern 
manager. ‘This was just thirty-nine years ago, 

There was a time when Mr. 8. Smith justified 
our appellation of Young Sol, but it did not last 
long. His favorite paris were “old men,” and 
ere he reached ‘a score anda half years he was 
known far and wide as “ Old Sol,” which titie he 
maintained through a balf century of his busy 
life. Some years after he became manager in 
Lexington, Ky., we find him working quietly in a 
printing office in New Brunswick, N. J., the peo- 
ple utterly ignorant of his antecedent history. 
Among other things, he attracted attention to 
himself by playing the organ on Sunday in the 
Episcopal church, He next became a teacher of 
singing, with the prospective remuneration of the 
pupils giving their services at an oratorio, The 
exhibition finally came off—one-third of the re- 
ceipte to be given to a charitable institution. Tick- 
ets twenty-five cents each netted the beneficiary 
one hundred dollars. 

Old Sol’s ambition was now to obtain an en- 
gagement with Simpson, at the Park Theatre. 
‘His interview with that once well-known man- 











ager was very characteristic. Mr. Simpson re- 
ceived Old Sol on the stage, but he soon satisfied 
the applicant for a situation that no one was 
wanted. Old Sol persisted, and gradually de- 
scended in his pretensions, until he offered to 
engage himself as a chorus-singer, at six dollars 
per week, and make himselt genera ly useful on 
the stage. Mr. Simpson, after much reflection, 
offered Old Sol a chance in a circus company as & 
melodramatic performer of Timour the Tartar. 
This was declined. Nino years after this inter- 
view, 1835, while Sol Smith was performing a star 
engagement at the Park, he called Mr. Simp- 
son’s attention to that interview. Mr. Simpson 
laughed, and said, “ Well, Mr. Smith, it is a lucky 
thing I declined your services; you have doubt- 
lessly done better.” He had. 

My mistaking ‘*Old Sol” for a minister I sub- 
sequently learned was a thing that had often 
happened. He relates an illustrative incident. 
On one occasion, when traveling in Mississippi, he 
was invited to ‘hold forth” at Bolivar. Ashe 
had been accustomed in former years to giving 
entertainments “solitary and alone,” without 
much inquiry he accepted the “invitation.” When 
he got to the Court House to fulfill his pro ise, 
he found the building packed to its utmost ca- 
pacity, Sol ascended the Judge's bench, but was 
a great deal surprised at tie demure look of the 
people before him, and he was further astonished 
by hearing one of the gentlemen inside the bar 
announce that they would *‘ commence the worship 
by singing the one hundredth psalm, long metre.’ 

**Old Sol” looked about, and asked what they ex- 
pected from him? ‘A sermon to be sure!” The 
truth now flashed upon the player’s mind, “Old 
Sol” had time for reflection while the singing and 
praying was going on; ho then rose, opened the 
Bible that had been placed before Lim, and read, 
‘We are perplexed but not in despair,” 2 Cor., 
iv. 8,and went through his part seriously and ac- 
ceptably to the honest, well-meaning people who 
formed his congregation, Forty dollars were col- 
lected in aid of the ‘traveling brother,” which 
money, much to the surprise of his ‘‘ extempor- 
ized parishioners,” “ Old Sol” presented to the 
town for “charitable uses ;” and this was his 
first and last sermon, 

He alludes to “Chapmans’ floating theatre,” 
which consisted of a large flatboat that was 
moved from one place to another on the Ohio, 
furnishing the river towns with dramatic per- 
formances. He says the Chapmans were very 
fond of piscatorial amusements, On one occa- 
sion when they “ called” for a certain character in 
a play, the audience had to wait until ‘* Count 
Walborough’s servant” hauled in a big catfish, 
This migratory temple of Thespis sometimes met 
with strange adventures, On one occasion the 
“free list” was offensively suspended, and the 
* dead-heads,” in revenge, waited until the andi- 
ence was oblivious to all else than the play, and 
then cut the boat loose. The consequence was, 
that the “ insiders” had to walk over seven miles 
up the bank of the river to reach their homes as a 
penalty for their exolusive theatrical enjoyment. 

At Montgomery, Alabama, old Jack Barnes, his 
wife and daughters, played in the ‘ School for 
Scandal.” In the first scene of the second act, as 
Miss Barnes was going on the stage, to save the 
train of her dress from being soiled by the dirty 
floor, she requested @ fst nogress in waiting to 
hold it up. This the African did, and Towum, 
held it up behind the scenes, but much to the de- 
light of the audience continued to hold it up on 
the stage, and she only disappeared when Sir 
Peter, Mr. Barnes, requesied “the darkee” to 
leave. 

Of his experienees in the year 1839 in Mobile, 
he says: “‘ And last came Miss Jane Davenport, 
the ‘phenomenon’ of Charles Dickens, with her 
father, the irritable Crummles.” The engage- 
ment was a decided failure. ‘In time,” he adds, 
‘*Miss Davenport (twenty-cight years afterward) 
became a fine actress, rivaling tho great Italian 
Ristori in performing the characters of ‘ Bliza- 
beth’ and ‘ Mary Queen of Scots.’ ” 

At the St. Charles theatre, New Orleans, 1843, 
Old Sol had a troupe of wild beasts, the *‘ var- 
mints” performing in a play called ‘“‘ Mungo 
Park.” lt was arranged that Mr, Shaffer, Mungo 
Park, should be asleep, and a tiger should spring 
upon him from an overhanging tree—a hole in 
the ceiling. This was expected to be a great fea- 
ture, but when it was done, the tiger, instead of 
ferociously attempting to devour Mungo Park, 
turned tail, and it was all the unfortunate African 
traveler could do to keep the tiger from running 
away. 

But we must end our reminiscences of Old Sol 
Smith, charming though they be, and refer our 
readers, if they “‘ ask for more,” to his own verit- 
able record as sent forth by himself. It is a 
rare thing to meet with a man who deliverately 
records his misfortunes for the benefit and amuse- 
ment of mankind ; such a person is inaeed a phil- 
antropist. In conclusion we notice, that in the 
year 1845, Mr. Smith published a little book, in 
which appeared the following passage. 


*T have never yet seen the man that I would 
not render some assistance to, if in my power. It 
seems to me no more than a duty; there is no 
merit in it.” 

This little bit of the spontaneous expression of 
his natural kindliness of heart, cost him, he says, 
a great deal of annoyance, for he was constantly 
solicited for small sums, which, though loanod, 
were never returned, except in one single instance, 
He adds, “Henry Ward Boccher says the only 
one who ever paid back anything of the many 
thousands he nad loaned, was a negro, Tue only 
man who cver paid me anything back,” Old Sol 
triumphantly aids, “ was an actor,” 








‘Tom, what in the world put matrimony 
into your head?” 
“ Well, the tact is, I was getting short of shirts.” 


At what time was beef the highest? When 
the cow jumped over the moon, 
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THE NEW OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA—THE RAILWAY TUNNEL 
AT BARDONNECHE. 
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SS 
THE PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED EURO- 
PEAN PRESS. 
Skating on the Bois de 
Boulogne. 


The few days’ frost with which Paris 
was favored about the Ist ot Febru- 
ary was eagerly taken advantage of 
by the fashionable world. The élite 
assembled around the frozen surface 
of the private pond of the Paris Skating 
Club, and the Lac de Suresne, which 
latter is situated in close proximity 
to the Hippodrome de Longchamps. 
Here the ladies and gentlemen who 
were proficient in the art of skating 
were eager to display their skill—ex- 
ecuting graceful evolutions on the ice. 
The Emperor himeelf, after the recep- 
tion of the Chinese Ambassadors, 
sought relaxation irom the cares of 
state upon the ice, and was attended 
py the Empress and the Prince Im- 
perial. 

The New Overiand Route to 

India—The Railway Tun- 

nel under Mont Cenis. 


In our illustrations of the new over- 
land route to India, via the Mont 
Cenis Railway, last week, we gave a 
view of the ancient town of Susa, the 
first Italian town to which the traveler 
comes from France, at which place the 
railway to the tunnel leaves the direct 
line and goes to Bardonneche, in the 
Piedmontese valley of the Dora, twenty | 
miles above Susa. The total length 
of the Cenis Mountain line is forty- 
nine miles, and the vertical lift of the 
trains about 5,000 feet. The line it- 
self is a single way of 3 feet 734 inch 
gauge. The lines of rails are triple 
where the gradients are heavy, but 
double only, as on all ordinary lines, 
along those portions where the in- 
clinations are less severe. The loco- 
motives used are made with four ver- 
tical wheels of 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, and four horizontal w--els 
of like size, and weigh 18% tons 
each, without water or fuel. The car- 
riages are built upon the omnibus 
plan, with the seats placed lengthways, 
and are constructed to accommodate 
twelve, fourteen, and sixteen passen- 
gers each; their average dimensions 
being, in length, 14 feet 8 inches; 
breadth, 6 feet 6 inches, and height at 
centre, 6 feet 9 inches. They run on 
four vertical wheels, 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, wiih a wheel base of 6 feet. 

They have besides the ordinary brake 
on the vertical wheels, brake-power 
on the central rail, and one guard is 
appointed for each carriage. It is said 
that all feeling of danger is lost in the 
ascent long before the summit of 6,870 
feet has been attained, but that it par- 
tially returns when the descent on the 
Italian side is commenced, Here the 
zigzags truly begin, and a beautiful 


panorama of the Piedmontese valleys, with their al- | 


most innumerable villages, vineyards and farms, is 
opened to the traveler. These changes in the pecu- 




















PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BATAVIA, NEW YORK. 


liarly attractive scenery continue until Susa is reached 
and the journey over Mont Cenis ended. We will now 
turn to the other grand work of railway construction 
in that Alpine neighborhood, the tunnel through the 
range of mountains extending from Modane to Bar- 
donneche, which isthe subject of our illustrations this 
week, The village of Modane, on the Savoy side of 
the mountains, a short distance beyond St. Miehael, is 
the first station upon the Mout Cenis Summit line, and 
is ‘at the north end of the great tunnel under the 
mountains. In our illustration there is a spot half 
way up the mountain side, where the mouth of the 
tunnel is marked by the rising of smoke. This point 
is 3,709 feet above the sea level, and 150 feet above the 
Mont Cenis road. - The south end of the tunnel is at 
Bardonneche. The entire length of the tunnel will be 
744 English miles and 242 yards, exceeding by 4% 
miles the longest railway tunnel existing on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The culminating peak of the Grand 
Valion Mountain, through which the tunnel is pierced 
towers to 9,500 feet above the sea level. 


Faneral of the late Prince Royal of 


Belgium. 


The funeral of the Prince Royal of Belgium took 
place on the 25th of January. The king had ordered 
that the ceremony should be accompanied with as lit- 
tle pomp as possible. The body had been placed in 
the study of the king, to which only a few of the su- 
perior officers had been admitted, At the head of the 
funeral cortege was a regiment of Guides and the Civic 





HON. HENRY ALKER, NEW YORK MARINE COURT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BOGARDUS. 


Guards of Brussels on horseback, priests, members of 
religious orders, the Bishops of Tournay, Namur, 
Liege, Bruges,and Gand,and the Archbishop of Malines, 
Primate of Belgium. The coffin, covered with a black 
cloth embroidered with silver, and surmounted by a 
white crown, was borne by twenty-four officers of the 
Civic Guards and of the Army; the pall-bearers being 
two generals, two ministers, and two presidents. After 
these came the king. His Majesty was very pale, and 
leaned upon the arm of his august brother, the Count 
of Flanders. Then came the officers of the household 
of the king, deputies of the Constitutional Corps, the 
representatives of foreign powers, and the Court car- 
riages. The young prince’s pony, without saddle, 
limped painfully under its black caparisons. The route 
was lined with people, who testified their grief by 
solemn silence. The Archbishop of Malines, assisted 


| by his bishops, officiated at the altar. After the Mass 


the body was deposited in the vault of the old church 
of Laeken, where it reposes beside that of Queen 
Louise the Well-beloved, and Leopold I. 


Faneral of Cesar Fracassini. 


On the 13th December, Rome lost one of her most 
promising artists, in the person of the young painter, 
Cesar Fracassini. His principal works are: “ The De- 
feat of the Goths,’’ painted for the city of Orvieto, and 
‘The Martyrdom of Catholics in Flanders.” He was 
employed on the great frescoes in the basilicum of St. 
Laurent, a little beyond the gates of Rome, when he 
was stricken by death at the threshold of his career, 
being only thirty years of age. Our engraving repre- 
sents the funeral 
cortege passing 
the Pantheon. The 
members of the 
Academy and of 
the Pantheon, with 
many representa- 
tives of literature, 
science, and art, 
followed the re- 


mains to the 
grave. 
The Pereire 


Struck by a 
Mountain 
Wave. 

The story of the 
recent disaster to 
the French steam- 
er Pereire, on the 
way from Havre 
to this port, has 
been given in de- 
tail in the daily 
newspapers, From 
a French illus- 
trated journal we 
take a picture 
showing the noble 
ship battling with 
the terrible wave 
that thundered on 
her decks, sweep- 
ing everything be- 
fore it, killing and 
maiming the pas- 
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sengers and crew who chanced to be in the path of its 
fury, and spreading ruin and consternation around. 
The presence vf mind and skill of Captain Duchesne 
probably saved the Pereire from destruction, but the 
stanch vessel must have splendid sea-going qualities 
not to have succumbed to that fearful shock. 


Mount Ida, Island of Crete. 


This collection of magnificent rocks rise gradually 
from the southern extremity of the island, concealing 
many fime bays, which offer a valuable harbor to the 
small Greek blockade-runners, and forming a rock- 
bound coast of much beauty. The northern and 
southern ends of the island are very mountainous 
acd quite barren. To the south of Cape St. Jobn the 
lower slopes of Mount Ida are somewhat wooded, and 
there is a small tract of fertile ground near the Cape 
which has been held by the insurgents as their base of 
operations. No regular warfare can be practiced there; 
and while the Cavdians can obtain supplies they will 
be abundantly able to bid defiance to their enemies. 


New Theatre 
Egypt. 

The new French theatre built at Cairo for the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, which was constructed in less than three 
months, was inaugurated on the 4th of January with 
the representation of “La Belle Helene.’’ This che/- 
d’euvre of Offenbach created quite a sensition among 
the Egyptians, and the prima donna, Miss Marie 
Rozies, established herself as a favorite with the dusky 
exquisites of the Nile. His Excellency was prevented 
from being pres- 
ent by a slight in- 
disposition. Mo- 
hamed Tawfik Pa- 
sha, the heir-ap- 
parent, attended 
by the other per- 
sonages the 
Court, were, how- 
ever, among the 
spectators. The 
house was crowd- 
ed in every part, 
government func- 
tionaries and the 
dip'omatic 
munity being fully 
represented. 


The Viceroy’s at Cairo, 


of 


com- 


The 


attendance of la- 
dies, in elegant 
toilet, was also 
numerous, Our 
engraving repre 
sents the exterior 
ot the theatre, 
which is only a 
temporary struc- 
ture, and cost 
300,000 francs. 


An ugly wart 
isa difficult thing 
to get off one’s 
hands. An ugly 
daughter is still 
more difficult— 
sometimes. 
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The Presbyterian Church, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., Rev. C. F, Mussey, 
Pastor. 


Tue Presbyterian Church of 
Batavia, New York, is built of uniform 
courses of Le Roy limestone, with a 
fine solid exterior of nearly pure 
Gothic order. On the rear is built a 
Sabbath school-room, twenty-five by 
forty-five feet in dimensions. This 
communicates with the audience-room, 
which is eighty feet in length by sixty 
feet in breadth, having an organ-loft 
in the space over the vestibule, ex- 
tending about ten feet into the body 
of the house. The windows are of 
ground smoky glass; the walls are of 
a dull lead color; the pulpit, gallery 
and seats are finished in imitation of 
oak, and thelacoustic qualities of the 
house are excellent. 

The pastor, the Rev. C. F. Mussey, 
is the fitth son of R. D. Mussey, M. D., 
well-known to the medical profession 
as Professor of Surgery, first in the 
New Hampshire Medical Colleze, and 
afterward in the Ohio and Miami Medi- 
cal College, in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Mussey was born in New Hamp- 
shire, fitted for college in Cincinnati, 
and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1848. He then entered the 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city, and after four years of close 
study, graduated and sailed for Europe, 
where ke spent nearly two years in 
travel and study. On his return he 
became settled over a congregation at 
McConnellsville, Ohio, and after a 
year’s faithful service, he received a 
call to a church in Westfield, N. Y., a 
beautiful village on the shore of Lake 
Erie. He remained at this place about 
seven years, and then accepted the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
at Batavia, N. Y., entering upon the 
discharge of his duties in 1861. 

Mr. Mussey is a man of close ap- 
plication, genial disposition and ready 
delivery, and is held in the highest 
esteem by the large and prosperous 
society over which he is now settled. 








Hon. Henry Alker, Justice of the 
New York Marine Court. 


JupGe ALKER is a native of 
France, and born in 1820. He came to 
this country with his parents when 
about five years of age, and has ever 
since been a resident of this city. 

In 1836 he entered the office ot 
Thomas 8. Brady, father oi the late 
James T, Brady, and commenced the 
study of the law. ‘he following year 
he entered the office of James T. Brady 
(who had then just entered upon his 
professional career), and remained as 
a student in his office until 1841, when 
he was admitted to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas, 

In 1841, in consequence of an affection of the eyes 
which threatened a complete loss of sight, he was com- 
pelled to relinquish study and practice, and went to 





REV. Cc. F. MUSSEY, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, BATAVIA, NEW YORK. 
France to consult the most eminent oculists of tha; 


country. Returning from Europe with improved 
health, he entered upon bis professional duties, and 
was admitted to the Bar of the Supreme Court in 
1843. 

From that time until his elevation to the Bench he 
was known and respected as a careful, industrious and 
honorable practitioner, his business being chiefly 
among the residents of our city of foréign birth or ex- 
traction. 

In 1859 he received the Democratic nomination for 
Justice of the Marine Court, and was elected by a large 
majority for a term of six years. During that term his 
course on the Bench geve such general satisfaction 
that in 1865 he was re-nominated without opposition, 
and re-elected for a similar term. 

Judge Alker is one of those quiet, unostentatious, 
and perfectly respectable characters, of whom it is 


dificult to speak except in commonplace terms of 
praise. There are no salient points about him for 
criticism. While it must be admitted that he is not 


brilliant, he possesses a well-balanced mind, intelli- 
gence far above mediocrity, excellent reasoning facul- 
ties, and exhibits unusual care in the examination of 
cases. Having also the aivantages of a good education, 
and 8 thorough knowledge of foreign languages, the 
experience acquired during a service of nearly ten 
years on the Bench has made him one of our most 
reliable Judges in regard to correctness of decision. 
In his deportment while on the Bench, Judge Alker 
is altogether unexceptionable. He never indulges in 
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unnecessary remark, and exbibits toward stranger and 
friend an equally dignified and courteous manner. 

In the more important qualifications of impartiality, 
conscientiousness, and integrity, Judge A’ker is equally 
exempt from criticism. He rightfully enjoys the re- 
spect and confidence not only of the Bar, but of every 
suitor who has had cases in his Court. During his 
whole term of service his character has never been in 
the slightest degree impugned. 

In private and social life he is equally esteemed by 
all who know him. He has been warried for many 
years, bas a larce and interesting family, is of domestic 
tastes and babits, and his home is such as would 
paturally result trom the possession of so many virtues 
by the head of the family. Asa polished gentleman, a 
pleasant companion, and as a man fulfilling the duties 
of life in the most creditable manner, he has no 
superior among the Judiciary of the city. 








CRETE’S MARTYRDOM. 
A DEEP and damning note of woe 
Comes from the Archipelago. 
The seaman, passing Crete near by, 
Stands ont from shore; the wailful cry 
That reach’d him on the waters blue 
Is more than man oan listen to; 
And if no more the death-cry comes, 
The rising smoke, the flaming homes, 
The flashing of the scimitar, 
Tell Crete’s sad slaughter from afar! 


What demon governs your debates, 

Ye mighty Christian potentates, 

That this, the land of light and song, 
Shouid feel the Paynim’s scourge so long? 
That she, for all the faith she gave, 
Should ory in vain, “‘ Save, Christian, save !” 


How can you let the gasping child 
Besmear with gore the mother wild? 
How so supine that wild one see 

The sport of wanton cruelty ? 

Or Beauty, from Dishonor’s bed, 
Swell reeking piles of kindred dead, 
Where mingle in the corse-fed fires 
The chariéJ bones of sons and sires ! 


All will be o’er—the storm will rend 

Each oak, each osier to its end ; 

Each flow’ret of the loveliest dye— 

All, ali in ruin black will liv! 

In how short time brave Crete does fall— 
Its mansions make its funeral pall— 

Its winding-sheets are sheets of flame— 
Its epitaph, “Shame, Christians, shame |” 


Inhuman deed! oh, martyr’d race! 

To Turk, to Christendom, disgrace! 
Blush, ail ye statesmen! heartless men 
Who rule the councils, ne’er again 
Look on the Cross! you have its ban— 
You crown it now with Al Koran. 


And thou, my country, grand and free, 

Canst thou stand by, still silently ? 

Arise, Columbia! grant support 

And aid the Greeks against the Porte; 

Call forth our money, men and swords, 

Tnrust back these ruthless Moslem hordes! 

And then will sound through Cretan ranks 

These world-worth words—“ Thanks, Christ- 
ians, thanks!” 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 


OR, 








The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. | 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEy. 





XXIII.—THE FREE MEAL. 


Tae burgomaster was in a state of uncasiness 
which he could not dissimulate. 

The Prussians were marching upon Frankfort 
by way of the Vogelsberg ; 2 fight on the frontiers 
of Bavaria was inevitable, and if the Federal army 
was beaten, the Prussians would assuredly oc- 
cupy Frankfort the next day. 

Moreover, certain orders had been issued which 
had not, as yet, been made public, but which had 
been, as a matter of course, communicated to the 
burgomaster. 


On July 14th, that is to say, two days afterward, 


the Federal Assembly, the Military Commission, 
and the Ohancery, had received orders to remove 
to Augsburg, a proof that Frankfort was not sure 
of being able to preserve her neutrality. 

The conviction, shared by every one at Frank 
fort, that the crisis was at band, had intensified 
the sympathy of the inhabitants with these last 
defenders of a cause dear to all, that is to say, the 
cause of Austria. 

So, when dinner-time came, the aristocratio 
families of Frankfort sent to invite the leaders 
to dine with them, while the burghers did the 
same to the soldiers, some bringing these to their 
own houses, while others set out tables before 
their doors. 

Hermann Mumm, the famous wine-merchant, 
had invited one hundred soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and had set out before his 
door » huge table, at which every man had his 
bottle of wine. 

Felner, the burgomaster, Dr. Kugler, his bro- 
ther-in-law, and the other residents of the street 
abutting on the railway station, took charge of 
Karl’s hundred men. 

Karl himself dined at Madame de Beling’s with 
the Count de Monte Nuovo. Benedict, retained 
by kind Madame Felner, could not refuse her in- 
vitation. Invitations were sent to Senators Ber- 
nus and Speltz, but they had their own guests to 
take care of. Monsieur Fischer, the journalist, 
who was & bachelor and did not keep house, was 
the only one who could come. 

Prince Alexander of Hesse dined at the Aus- 
trian consui’s. 

The dianers in the strects formed strange con- 
irasts with those in the saloons. The soldiers, 


| only of death : and for the soldier, death is only a 


| vivandiere dressed in black, who pours him out 

| his last glass of brandy at the close of his last 
day. 

The soldier fears only the loss of his life, for, in 

| losing his life, he loses everything else with it, 
and at a single stroke ; while the merchant, the 

| banker, the citizen, before losing life, may lose 
fortune, credit, consideration. He may see his 
strong-box rifled, his house gutted, his wife and 
daughters dishonored, his children vainly appeal- 
| ing to him for help. He may be tortured through 

, his family, his money, his flesh and his honor. 

| That is what the citizens of the free city of 

Frankfort were thinking of; that is what pre- 

vented them from being as gay as they would 

have liked to be in the company of their guests. 

As for Karl and Helene, they thought only of 
being happy. The present moment was every- 
thing to them; they tried to forget, and they did 
forget, not through strength of will, but by dint 
of love. 

But the saddest of all these gatherings was, un- 
questionably, that at the burgomaster’s, notwith- 
standing Benedict’s efforts to amuse the company. 
Benedict could not conceal from himself that this 
gloominess was, in seme measure, due to his pre- 
dictions, Driven to bay by the questions of some 
and the incredulity of others, he had told what he 
saw in the hand of one who was a stranger to 
him. He had afterward, on several occasions, 
met this man, who had become, if not an intim- 
ate friend, at least a pleasant acquaintance, 

Monsieur Felner was, so far as administrative 

capacity wentfone of the most intelligent burgo- 
| masters Frankfort ever had. Better still, he was 
an excellent father, idolizing his children and 
worshiped by them. During the fourteen years 
of his married life, not the slightest cloud had 
ever overshadowed his domestic happiness, and 
his poor wife was ready to burst into tears at the 
bare idea that any misfortune sliould happen to 
disturb their felicity, Much more was this the 
case when she thought of Benedict’s fatal predic- 
tion. 

During the whole dinner, in spite of the politi- 
cal preocenpation which absorbed him—for he did 
not believe in the prediction, inasmuch as it could 
only be accomp!ished by suicide—he did, with the 
aid of his brother-in-law, the councilor, and 
Fischer, his friend, everything he could to throw 
a little gayety over the gloomy tone of the con- 
versation. 

At the dessert, a servant entered and announced 
to Benedict that his traveling companion, Len- 
hart, wished to offer him his services again. 

The burgomaster inquired who Lenhart was, and 
just as Benedict was laughingly asking permission 
to go and shake hands with him in the ante- 
chamber, the ex-hirer of carriages shoved the ser- 
vant aside with his shoulder and entered, saying : 
**It is not worth while to disturb yourself, Mon- 
sieur Benedict; I oan very easily come as far as 
Monsieur the Burgomaster’s dining-room. I am 
not proud. Good-morning, Monsieur the Burgo- 
master, and the company!” 

“Ah!” said the burgomaster, recognizing the 
old Saxon accent, “you are from Sachsen- 
hausen ?” 

‘And my name is Lenhart, at your service. I 
| am the brother of Hans, who is in Madame de 
| Beling’s service.” 

* Well, then, my friend,” said the burgomaster, 
| “in that case you must drink a glass of wine to 
| the bealth of Monsieur Benedict, whom you 
wished to see.” ’ 4 

“*Two, if you like; he deserves it well. Ah! it 
takes him to deal with the Prussians. Tempest 
and thunder! how he did knock them over at the 
battle of Langensalza!” 

“What! were you there?” asked the burgo- 
master, 

“Yes Indeed; and I was furious because I 
could not work away at those cuckoos myself.” 

“Why do you call them cuckoos?” asked the 
journalist. 

** Because they take the nests of others to lay 
| their own eggs in.” 

“How did you know I was here?” interposed 
Benedict, who was a little embarrassed by this 
unceremonious visit. 

| “Oh, parbdleu! The jolly trick!” said Lenhart. 
“Twas walking quietly along the street, when a 

dog ran up and leaped on my neck. ‘Stay,’ I 

said; ‘that’s Fringant, Monsieur Benedict’s dog.’ 

Your men looked at me as a curiosity because I 

had pronounced your name. ‘Is Monsieur Ben- 

edict there?’ I askec. ‘Yes,’ they answered ; 

‘he is dining with your burgomaster, Monsieur 

Felner, a worthy man who has good wine. To 
the health of Monsieur Feiner!’ Then I said to 

myself: ‘That's true; he is my burgomaster, for 

I have been settled in Frankfort since yesterday, 

and, since he is my burgomaster, I may well go 

to his house to bid Monsieur Benedict gvod- 
morning.’” 

** Well, now that you have bid me good-morn- 
ing, my dear Lenhart,” said Benedict, “and 
since you have drank the health of Monsieur the 
Burgomaster a 

“Yes; but I have not yet drank yours, my 
young master, my benefactor, my idol! For you 
are my idol, Monsieur Benedict. When I speak 
of you, when I tell about the duel where you used 
up three of them, one after the other: one— 
and a rough one, Monsieur Frederick de— 
you know him, do you not ?—with a sabre-cut; 
another, a journalist—a tall, slim lath of a chap 
like you, Monsieur Fischer—with a pistol-shot.” 

“ Thank you, wy friend,” said Fischer. 

“I did not say anything wrong of you, I hope. 
And the third——” 

**But don’t bore these gentlemen,” said Ben- 

edict.” 

**They are not bored, Monsieur Benedict. See 

how attentive., they are listening.” 

| “Let him go on,” said the dootor, 

| “Even if you did not wish me to go on,I 
would do so al] the same. Ah! when I begin talk- 





ot 





and the third with his fists: that wasn’t an 
ounce weight. You need not shrug your shoul- 
ders, Monsieur Benedict; if you had wished to 
kill the baron, it rested with you; you would have 
killed him. If you had wished to kill the jour- 
nalist, youcould have done so. And finally, if you 
had wished to kill the joiner, that also rested 
with you.” 

**We have read the whole of that story,” said 
the burgomaster, “in the Gazelte de la Croix. 
And, faith, I read it without suspecting that Mon- 
sieur Benedict was the hero of it.” 

‘And as for fortune-telling,” continued Len- 
hart, “it takes him to doit! He is as wise as a 
sorcerer. Just by looking in the hand of the 
poor King of Hanover he predicted everything 
which has happened to him. Victory first, and 
then the fall. Ha! Monsieur Benedict, I would 
not like you to predict that I have only eight days 
to live. Tempest and thunder! I would go and 
order my coffin at once.” 

The burgomaster turned slightly pale, and 
Fischer started, while Madame Felner put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Did he ever tell your fortune, you others ?” 

**No; he told our misfortune,” said the jour- 
nalist, trying to laugh. 

**Good!” said Benedict. ‘“ That was one even- 
ing after dinner, when my vision was clouded, I 
am quite sure that if I were to look now——” 

“Oh! yes, yes!” exclaimed Madame Felner. 
**Look, Monsieur Benedict ; look a second time, 
I beseech you.” 

“*T ask nothing better,” said Benedict. 

“Oh! nor I neither,” cried the burgomaster. 
** You cannot predict for me anything worse than 
you predicted the first time.” 

Benedict looked round: every eye was fixed on 
him. This art, at once so new and so old, arouses 
the curiosity of those even who do not believe 
in it. 

The open, smiling countenance of the young 
man became serious again, almost sombre. He 
dropped the burgomaster’s hand, and said, after 
@ moment's silence: *‘ Monsieur Felner, I would 
like to say a few words to you privately.” 

Monsieur Felner rose, and passed into an 
adjoining room : Benedict followed him. 

** Monsieur Felner,” said he, “I tell you seri- 





ously, and as a man convinced of the truth of 
what he says, that you are menaced with a great 
misfortune, You have a star there, in the middle 
of the third phalanx of the middle finger : if that 
star were on the Mount of Saturn it would indi- 
cate that you are to be the victim of an assassina- 
tion: placed where it is, it indicates suicide. 
| Fortunately this line, which you see running 
| from the wrist across the palm of tbe hand, loses 
| itself before reaching it. If it did reach it, the 
| catastrophe would be inevitable, as is the case 
with Monsieur Fischer ; while with you, my con- 
| Vietion is that you may avoid it. But, to do that, 
| you must——-I scarcely know what to say: my 
| advice is, that you should quit Frankfort. You 
| must flee as one flees from a natural catastrophe, 
| an earthquake or an inundation. You must send 
| in your resignation, and abandon everything. 
| The danger is here, and nowhere else.” 
“Monsieur,” replied the burgomaster, ‘‘I will 
not say to you: ‘I do not believe in your scienee, 
| and care little for your predictions ;’ for, though 
| 1 do not put absolute faith in your words, the 
tone of conviction in which you speak impresses 
me deeply. I have every reason in the world for 
desiring to live: a wife, still young, whom I love, 
| and who loves me; excellent children, whose edu- 
oation I have to direct, and whose youth I have to 
guide ; a fortune sufficient for my wants, and 
which will be increased by several inheritances 
which I do not covet. Moreover, I have the first 
position in the country, and my honorableness is 
| undisputed. Now, monsieur, notwithstanding 
all that, I onght, and especially in the hour of 
| peril, toremain immovable here where my fellow- 
citizens and God have placed me. If, ina mo- 
| ment of despair, I shall, as you say I will, lay 
: violent hands upon myself, it will be because fate 
has placed me between dishonor and death, and 
because, like the old Romans who ordered a bath 
and opened their veins, I will have preferred my 
| glory to an act of cowardice. Let the omens be 
ever so frightful, I will remain and face events, 
Let me return to the dining-room, my dear Mon- 
sieur Benedict ; I thank you for your advice ; it 
will enabie me to make my arrangements, so that 
death shall not find me unprepared.” 

“You are great with true greatness, monsieur,” 
said Benedict to him. ‘I desire but one thing 
now, and that is, that science may prove not to be 
science. Let us return, monsieur, let us return.” 

But, at the moment when they were passing 
from the saloon to the dining room, the combined 
sound of the drum and the trumpet was heard. 
The trumpet was sounding “boot and saddle ;” 
the drum was beating the “ generale.” 

Madame Felner was waiting impatiently; but 
her husband turned to her with a smile, and 
signed to her to be patient. For the moment a 
more lively and more general preoccupation was 
created by the roll of the drum and the clang of 
the trumpets. 

“There is something that tells me, madame,” 
said Benedict, pointing toward the street, “‘ that 
I have only time to drink to your lhusband’s 
health, and tothe long duration of the happy 
life you make for him—you and your charming 
family.” 

The toast was repeated by all present, including 
Lenhart, who, in this way, contrived to drink 
twice, as he said he wished to do, to the health of 
the burgomaster. 

Benedict, after drinking this toast and shaking 
hands with Monsieur Felner, his brother-in-law, 
and the journalist, and kissing Madame Feluer’s 
hand, dashed down the staircase, shouting : ‘‘ To 
arms!” 

Tbe same warlike sounds had surprised Karl 
and Helene at the end of their dinner. Karl felt 
a terrible shock at the heart. Helene turned pale, 


drinking together, careless of the morrow, thought ing about Monsieur Benedict, I aminexhaustible: although she did not know the meaning of the 
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roll of the drum or the shrill el“ng of the tramp. 
ets. Helene felt instinctively that their meaning 
was sinister, 

Then, from a glance exchanged between Mon. 
sieur de Monte Nuovo and Karl, she compre. 
hended that the moment of parting had come, 

The count took pity on the two young lovers, 
and, in order to give them the opportunity of say. 
ing farewell, he took leave of Madame de Beling, 
and withdrew, saying to his young friend : “ You 
have a quarter of an hour, Karl.” 

Karl cast a rapid glance at the clock, and saw 
that it was half-past four. 

Thank you, general,” he replied ; “TI will be at 
my post at the appointed hour.” 

Madame de Beling had acoompanied the Count 
de Monte Nuovo to the door, and the young 
people, to be sure of being alone, rushed into the 
garden, where a thick cover of vine leaves would 
shelter their adieux. 

It would be as idle to attempt to note down the 
melancholy song of the nightingale, which broke 
upon the ear a few steps off, as to attempt te re. 
produce this dialogue, interrupted by sighs, tears, 
vows, sobs and promises of love, of bursts of page 
sion, and murmurs of tenderness. What were 
they to each other at the end of the yuarter of 
an hour? Nothing and everything. 

The moment of parting arrived. Karl’s horse 
was waiting for him at tho door, as on the pre- 
vious occasion. He dragged himself thither, 
carrying Helene entwined in hisarms. Then he 
covered her face with a shower of kisses, 

The door was open, and the two Styrians made 
him a sign. The clock struck a quarter to five, 

Karl sprang on his horse, and dashed the spurs 
into his flanks, The two Styrians bounded along 
by his side, following the horse’s gallop. 

The last words Karl heard were: “Thine in 
this world or the next !” 

And the last he shouted back in reply, with a 
lover’s ardor and a Christian’s faith, were: ‘‘So 
be it!” 








XXIV.~—-THE BATTLE OF ASOHAFFEN BOURG, 


Prince ALEXANDER oF Hessz, while at dinner, 
received a dispatch couched in these terms : ‘‘ The 
Prussian advanced guard is making its appear- 
ance by the decfiles of the Vogelsberg !” 

This intelligence greatly surprised the goneral- 
in-chief, who expec'ed the enemy to advance 
through the defiles of the forest of Thuringen, 
He had, in consequence, immediately sent a dise 
patch to Darmstadt to order a detachment of three 
thousand men to proceed by railway to Aschaffen- 
bourg, and take possession of the bridge. 

Then, for his own part, he had immediately 
ordered the “generale” to be beaten, and the 
** boot-and-saddle ” to be sounded. 

Two steamers were waiting at Sachsenhausen, 

One hundred oars, each capable of carrying 
fifty men, were kept in readiness at the railway 
station. 

We have desoribed the effect produced by the 
double summons. 

There was a momentary confusion; for a mo- 
ment, there was a running to and fro, hither and 
thither. Uniforms were mixed up; cavalry men 
and infantry men were mingled together. Then, 
as if some skillful hand had set every man in his 
place, in about five minutes the cavalry were 
mounted and the infantry formed. Every man 
was ready to start. 

On this occasion, also, Frankfort manifested 
her sympathy, not precisely for Austrians, but for 
the defenders of Austria. Beer and wine cir« 
culated freely ; men belonging to the first families 
in the city shook hands with the officers, while 
the most elegant women encouraged the soldiers. 
A fraternity previously unknown, and which 
sprang from the common danger, permeated the 


free city. From the windows came shouts of 
“Courage! Victory! Hurrah for Austrial 
Hurrah for the Federal Army! Hurrah for 


Prince Alexander of Hesse!” 

The son of Maria Louisa had his share also in 
these demonstrations. But, as the shouts of 
** Hurrah for the Count de Monte Nuovo!” came 
chiefly from the ladies, they were elicited rather 
by his fine military bearing than by bis imperial 
birth. , 

Karl’s Styrian sharpshooters received orders to 
start by the first train. They were to be the first 
to encounter the Prussians. They disappeared 
gayly in the railway station, marching to the 
music of the count’s two flutists, 

After these came the Count de Monte Nuovo’s 
Austrian brigade ; and after these again, came 
the federal army, consisting of Hessians and 
Wurtemburgers. 

The Italian brigade moved by steamer, pro- 
testing against the wrong done them, and declar- 
ing that they would not fire a shot in behalf of the 
Austrians, their enemies, against the Prussians, 
their allies. 

The railway trains set off at top speed, carry- 
ing men, muskets, cannon, caissons, munitions, 
horses and ambulances. 

In one hour and a half they were at Aschaffen- 
bourg. 

Night began to fall, but still the Prussians did 
not make their appearance. These, doubtless, 
were unwilling to risk themselves in the last 
defiles of the Vogelsberg without previously recon- 
noitring them to ascertain if they were guarded. 

Prince Alexander of Hesse sent out a recon- 
noitring party on the high road. They returned 
about eleven o’clock at night, after having ex- 
changed shots with the Prussian advance guard, 
which was within two hours’ march of Aschaffen- 
bourg. 

A peasant, who had passed through the defiles 
at the same time as the Prussians, reported that 
they were about five or six thousand strong, and 
that they had halted to wait for a corps of seven or 
eight thousand men, which was in the rear. 

The two armies were, therefore, nearly equal in 
point of numbers. 

The object was to dispute the passage of the 
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Main, and to cover Frankfort and Darmstadt by | Either by accident, or because they were in-| nerable parts, fell; the balls rattled on the cuir- | ornaments with which their persons were adorned 
= victory formed of this neutrality, the Prussians directed | asses of the others, though principally of copper, sre, in sume inetances, 
° finished with gold and silver, and carved in the most 


The Styrian sharpshooters were posted on the 
high road. They had orders to retire, after hav- 
ing damaged the enemy as much as possible, and 
allow the infantry and cavalry to act in their 
turn. They were to rally at the head of the 
bridge, the sole means of retreat which the Fede- 
ral army had, and to defend it to the last 
extremity. 

Every one-occupied, during the night, the post 
where he was to fight the next day, ate his sup- 
per, and bivouacked in the open air. 

A reserve of about eight hundred men had been 
billeted in the houses at Aschaffenbourg, and had 
received orders to defend the town, house by 
house, in case it was attacked. 

The night passed without any alarm being 
given, and day dawned, 

At ten o'clock, Karl, becoming impatient, 
mounted his horse, and, turning over the com- 
mand of his men to Benedict, set off at a gallop 
in the direction of the Prussians. 

These had, at last, commenced their advance. 

Karl rode, still at a gallop, up to the Count de 
Monte Nuovo, and ‘came back with two pieces of 
artillery, which he placed in battery across the 
road. 

Four trees were felled, and formed into a kind 
of entrenchment for the gunners. Karl mounted 
this impromptu entrenchment accompanied by 
his two Styrians, who, as if they wero on an or- 
dinary hunting expedition, pulled their flutes out 
of their pockets and began playing their sweetest 
and most charming airs, 

Karl could not stand it; after a moment or 
two, he pulled his own flute out of his jacket- 
pocket, and sent this last souvenir to his native 
country on the wings of the wind. 

The Prussians continued their advance. When 
they got within half-range, the report of the two 
Austrian guns ioterrupted our three musicians, 
who put their flutes in their pockets and grasped 
their rifles. 

The two volleys of canister had been well di- 
rected, and had killed or wounded a score of 
men. 

A second report was heard, and again the mes- 
sengers of death plowed through the ranks of 
the enemy. 

“They are going to charge the battery and 
try to capture the guns,” said Karl to Benedict ; 
“take fifty men, I'll take the other fifty, and let 
us slip into the thickets on either side of the 
road. We will have time to fire two rounds; 
and we must kill one hundred men and fifty 
horses. Let ten of your men fire at the horses; 
the rest at the riders.” 

Benedict took fifty men, and ensconced himself 
on the right of the road, Karl did the same on 
the left. 

Karl was not mistaken, A regiment of chas- 
seurs rode up from the centre to the front, and 
soon their sabres gleamed in the sunlight. 

Then the clatter of three hundred horses was 
heard, advancing at a gallop with & noise like 
thunder. 

Then a scattering fire began to rattle along 
both sides of the road, that might have been taken 
for sport if the colonel and lieutenant-colonel had 
not fallen from their horses at the two first shots, 
and if, at each successive shot, a horse or aman 
had not rolled over in the dust. 

The road was soon blocked up with dead men 
and horses. The rear ranks could not advance. 
The charge was broken, and brought to a halt 
within a hundred paces of the two pieces of 
artillery, which opened fire and completed the 
disorder of the column. 

The Prussians had brought up their artillery 
behind the column, and placed six guns in bat- 
tery to silence the two Austrian pieces. 

But our sharpshooters had crept up to within 
three hundred paces of this battery, and when 
the six artillerists, with the regularity of the 
Prussian drill, were raising their port-fire, six 
rifle-shots wero heard, three from the right and 
three from the left of the road, and the six gun- 
ners fell, 

Six others seized the blazing port-fire, and 
fell, in their turn, near their comrades, 

In the meantime the two Austrian pieces had 
opened with solid shot, and succeeded in dis- 
mounting one of the Prussian guns. 

Then the Prussians did what they ought to 
have done at first; that is to say, dislodged the 
Styrians. They threw forward five hundred 
sharpshooters armed with needle-guns, 

Then a terrible fusillade began on both sides of 
the plain, while the infantry advanced along the 
road in column, 4dring on the battery by bat- 
talions. 

The artillerists limbered up their guns and fell 
back, As they did so they uncovered the New- 
perg brigade. 

A little hillock, just in front of Aschaffenbourg, 
was crowned with a battery of six pieces, which 
opened a plunging fire on the Prussian masses, 

The count himself, secing that the Prussians 
were steadily advancing, despite the murderous 
fire which swept away whole ranks, put himself 
at the head of a1 giment of Austrian cuirassiers, 
and charged. 

Prince Alexander then ordered the whole of the 
Baden troops to support him. 

Unluckily, he posted on his left flank the Italian 
regiment, which, for the second timc, had notified 
him that it would remain neutral, exposed to the 
fire of both armies, but that it would not fire. 

** Then,” said the prince, “‘I will open fire on 
you,” 

**You can do so,” replied the officer charged 
with the duty of making the protest. “ We are 
Italians, and consequently enemies of Austria. Ail 
that we can do is not to go over to the Prussians.” 

The prince gave orders to open fire on them, 
These orders were executed, and several men fell 
in their ranks, but the others remained impas- 
sible, without firing either on the Prussiaus or the 
Austrians, 


their main attack on this left wing, which, by re- 
maining motionless, enabled the enemy torepulse 
the Count de Monte Nuovo. 

The Styrian sharpshooters had done wonders. 
They had killed more than three hundred of the 
enemy, with a loss to themselves of only thirty 
men, Then, in obedience to the orders which 
they had received, they rallied at the head of the 
Aschafienbourg bridge. 

From that point Karl and Benedict could hear 
sharp musketry firing at the extremity of the 
town. This was from the Prussian right, whieh 
had flanked Prince Alexander's left, and was at- 
tacking the suburbs of the town. 

Listen to me,” said Karl to Benedict; “the 
day is lost. There is a fatality on the House of 
Austria. I am going to get myself killed, be. 
cause it is my duty: but it would be folly for you, 
who sre in no wise linked to our fortune, who 
make war as an amateur, and who are a French- 
man to boot—it would be folly, I say, for you to get 
yourself killed in a cause which is not your own, 
and which is not even that of your opinion. Fight 
to the last moment, and then, when you see that 
further resistance is useless, return to Frankfort, 
hasten to Helene, and tell her that I am dead—if 
you have seen me die—or, in case death positively 
rejects me, that I am in retreat with the rem- 
nants of the army, on Darmstadt or Wurtsburg. 
If I live, I will write to her. If I die, I will die think- 
ing of her. That is the testament of my heart ; 
I entrust it to you.” 

Benedict pressed Karl’s hand. 

‘And now,” continued the latter, “it seems to 
me that it is the duty of a soldier to render all 
the service he possibly can, up to the very latest 
moment. We still have a hundred and seventy 
men left. I'll take half of them, and go and help 
the defenders of the town ; do you keep the other 
half, and remain at the bridge. Do your best 
here; I will do my best wherever I may happen 
tobe. The artillery ani musketry firing is ap- 
proaching ; we have no time to lose. Let usem- 
brace.” 

The two young men threw themselves into 
each other’s arms; then Karl dashed off down 
the street and disappeared in the midst of the 
increasing smoke. Benedict ascended a little ris- 
ing ground covered with shrubbery, whence he 
could either oppose or protect the passage of the 
bridge. 

He had scarcely taken his post there when he 
sawa cloud of dust advancing rapidly. It was 
the Baden cavalry driven back by the Prussian 
cuirassiers. 

The leading fugitives crossed the bridge with- 
out difficulty; but the bridge was soon encum- 
bered with men and horses, and the passage be- 
ing obstructed, the rear ranks were forced to turn 
upon their pursuers. 

At this moment a volley from Benedict and his 
sharpshooters knocked over fifty men and a score 
of horses. 

The cuirassiers halted in astonishment, and the 
Baden chasseurs regained courage. A second 
volley followed the first, and you could hear the 
balls rattle on the ouifasses like hail on the roof 
ofa house. Thirty men, and as many horses fell. 

The cuirassiers fell into disorder, and the Baden 
chasseurs profited by the opportunity to turn and 
charge. 

But the cuirassiers, as they retired, encoun- 
tered a square which had been broken by the 
lancers, and was fleeing before them. The square 
found itself between the pikes of the lancers and 
the sabres of the cuirassiers. 

Benedict saw them rushing back pellmell with 
the lancers and the cuiragsiers. 

‘* Aim at the officers!” shouted Benedict. 

He himself chose a captain of cuirassiers, and 
fired at him, The captain fell. 

The others also had picked out officers; but 
they found it more convenient to select officers of 
lancers. These had more vital parts exposed. 

Almost all the officers fell, and their riderless 
horses could be seen bounding back to rejoin the 
squadron. 

They continued to crowd in on the bridge. Sud- 
denly the bulk of the Federal army arrived, al- 
most pelimoll with the enemy. 

At the same time Karl made his appearance, 
retreating with his habitual coolness down the 
street of the burning town. He killed a man with 
every shot he fired. He was bareheaded ; a bul- 
let had knocked off his Styrian hat. A little blood 
was trickling down his cheek. 

The two young men gave each other a friendly 
salute. Fringant, recognizing Karl, whom he 
esteemed an admirable hunter, dashed off toward 
him, overjoyed to see him again. 

At this moment a heavy gallop made the very 
earth tremble. It was the Prussian cuirassiers 
returning to the charge, and their cuirasses, their 
helmets, and their drawn sabres could be seen 
gleaming through the dust and smoke. They 
opened a gap through the midst of the flying 
Hessians and Badenese, and got a third of the 
way over the bridge. 

Benedict, glancing round, saw his friend strug- 
giing with a captain, down whose throat he was 
thrusting the keen bayonet of his double-barreled 
rifle. 

The captain fell, but only to be replaced by two 
cuirassiers, who attacked Karl with upraised 

blades. Two shots from Benedict's rifle killed 
one and wounded the other. 

Then he saw Karl, carried along by the crowd, 
cross the bridge, despite his efforts to rally the 
fugitives. Surrounded on all sides, his only way 
of escape was by the bridge. He threw himself 
on it with the sixty or sixty-five men he had left. 

It was a fearful meléo,. They walked over the 
dead and the dying ; and the cuirassiers, mounted 
on their tali horses, and looking like giants, 
pierced the fugitives with their straight sabres, 

“Fire on them!” shouted Benedict, 





Those of his men whose guns were loaded, 
fired ; seyen or eight cuirassiers, struck in yul- 





Another charge brought the cuirassiers into 
the midst of the Styrians. Benedict, hard pressed 
by two cavalrymen, killed one with his bayonet; 
and, as the other tried to crush him with his 
horse against the parapet of the bridge, he drew 
his short hunting-knife, and buried it up to the 
hilt in the breast of the horse, which reared up 
with a neigh of pain. 

Benedict left the knife in the living sheath he 
had dug for it, passed between the horse’s fore- 
legs, sprang over the parapet of the bridge and 
leaped, armed as he was, into the Main. 

As he leaped, he cast a last glance in the direc- 
tion in which Karl had disappeared; but this 
glance sought his friend in vain. 

This was about five o’clock in the afternoon, 








STRANGE DISCOVERIES. 


Tae Rock Island (Illinois) Argus—it must 
have been Argus-eyed to have seen so much that 
doubtless existe only in the imagination of some 
waggisb journalist—reports the following : 


“We have the pleasure this evening of laying be- 
fore our readers the result of oue of the most interest- 
ing subterraneous exploring expeditions ever attempted 
on this continent. It is nothing less than an under- 
ground parsege-way under Rock Island—the present 
site of the United States arsenal—and the discovery of 
antiquarian relics of the rarest and most interesting 
character, 

“The entrance to a large cave—as our home readers 
are doubtless aware—is plainly visible from the ferry 
landing, as well as other portions of our city bordering 
on the river bank, and although some ten feet in 
diameter at the entrance, it gradually diminishes in 
size until some twenty-five feet are reached, when it is 
with difficulty that a person can effect an entrance by 
crawling through the aperture, but, when once fairly 
through, there is no difficulty in standing erect. 

‘Until the recent interesting discoveries were made 
by the enterprising explorers, representing an Eastern 
scientific society, and who are now sojourning in our 
city, this cave has never been known to be over one 
hundred and twenty feet in depth, and has possessed 
nothing more than ordinary interest, except as having 
been thought by the stern old Sac warrior, Black 
Hawk, to have been the chosen abode of the Great Spirit 
that presided over their destinies. But upon close 
examination, at the terminus of one of the darkest and 
most intricate recesses, a narrow cavity was discovered 
in the rock, and by the aid of a torch forced into it, an 
interior apartment was foun’, upon entering which 
the party was enabled to explore the subterraneous 
passage for a distance of nearly one thousand ieet. 
The main passage is some six feet in width and about 
nine in height, and is evidently a natural cavern, 
though in several places there are evidences of its 
having been widened, as chisel-marks can be distinctly 
discovered on the walls—besides numerous sma!) 
recesses at regular intervals of fifty feet, which bear 
traces of having been hewn out of the massive solid 
rock. 

“The second corridor, leading from the main one, 
is very extensive—containing six ponderous pillars en- 
wreathed with gorgeous decorations. Beyond this is 
a shorter chamber, in which is the entrance to the 
sanctum sanctorum, and which contains one of the 
grandest collections of antiquarian curiosities ever dis- 
covered on this continent, It contains a huge pedestal 
in the centre constructed of solid copper, upon which 
is erected a magnificent shrine, which, with iis unique 
inscription, denotes the antiquity of its devotees, Sur- 
rounding it are the colossal res of twelve wor- 

kneeling epee ye and quite contic:.ous to 
them is the symmetrical though utive figure ot 
an Indian maiden, with a countenance of surpassing 
beauty, and strongly marked features, indicative of deep 
thought and wondrous surprise, pointing with one 
hand to the expressive word engraved upon the wall— 
Sheol—indicating thereby that the end of their des- 
tiny and race is athand. Above them all, on its pro- 
jecting and crescent-shaped roof, are arranged, in syste- 
matic precision, crossbows, arrows and other weapous 
in warlike profusion—reminding one of the ancient 
sons Of Persiaand Greece. 

“The atmosphere in this apartment is almost unfit 
to sustain animal life, being damp, heavy and very im- 
pure. The torches of the exploring party were several 
times extinguished, and the persons having the expedi- 
tion in charge barely escaped suffocation. 

“Immediately adjoining the room containing these 
wonders is an obelisk of solid brass, some seven feet in 
height, beautifully sculptured on four sides. There 
are, in all, twenty-one small bas-reliefs, and above, be- 
low and between them is carved an inscription seventy- 
aix lines in length. The whole is in the best state of 
preservation—scarcely a character of the inscription is 
wanting, and the figures are as sharp and well defived 
as if executed only a few days ago. One of the scenes 
represented is a circle of the ancient aborigines sitting 
in council, with the all-potent pipe of peace perform- 
ing its wonted cirouit, while the fortunes of wir and 
peace are being discussed in the presence of the white- 
winged presiding genius. Another scene represented 
is a royal chieftain followed by his attendants—a pris- 
oner is at bis feet, while men are being introduced 
leading various animals and carrying ponderous cross- 
bows, javelins, and other weapons. The animals re- 
presented are the — polar bear, lion, stag, and 
various kinds of monkeys. The ornaments delicately 
graven on the robes of the party, the tassels and 
fringes, the bracelets and armlets, the elaborate curls 
of the hair and beard, afe all entire. One of the chiefs 
stands very erect and carries an animal resembling a 
chamois upon his right arm, and in his left hand a 
branch bearing fine flowers. Around his temples isa 
fillet adorned in front with a rosette. One of the other 
characters, in a tragical attitude, holds a square vessel, 
resembling a baeket, in his left hand, and a drawn dag- 
ger in the rigbt, while on his head is worn a rounded 
cap, at the base of which is ahorn. The garments of 
both consist of a robe falling from the shoulders to the 
ankle, and a short tunic underneath, descending to the 
knee, and are richly and tastefully decorated with em- 
broideries and fringes, whilst the hair and beard are 
arranged with study and taste. The limbs are deli- 
| meated with peculiar accuracy, and the muscles and 
| bones faithfully, though somewhat too strongly marked. 

“ After proceeding further, the party reached a large 
| room with a bigh arched roof, in which were the en- 
trances to many other chambers. This contained the 
| crowning gem ot the wonders—nothing less than a huge 

sarcophagus of copper—nine feet long, and three feet 
| in width, minutely sculptured within and without, with 
| several hun 8 representing an immense fun- 
| eral procession and ceremonies relating to the de- 
ceased chieftain, with emblems and other devices. The 
lid was partially removed, and revealed a quantity of 
bones and javelins. 

“In one of the secluded corners of this apartment, 
and a few feet below the level of the floor, is the arched 
entrance to an unexplored chamber—approached by 4 





stairway. The party, after repeated efforts to effect an 
entrance, were obliged to abandon it. In plainly de- 
fined Indian characters, it bears the significant ins _rip- 
tion: ‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter in,’ an admoni- 
tion which, while it tended only to excite and increase 
the curiosity of the explorers, was wisely heeded. 

“ The knowledge of this ancien: and interesting race 
does not seem, by any meang, to have been confined to 
statuary and sculpture, Their weapons, and the jewel 








narrow passage-way down threugh a hideous stone | 


| 


| 





exquisite manner conceivable, indicating mechanical 
genius and scientific attainments of the highest order. 
The luxury and refinement of an enlightened civiliza- 
tion are clearly delineated in these mysterious images 
and device:, rather than the wretchedness, ignorance 
and superstitions of a semi-barbarous race, as eminent 
authors of the present age have surmised our country, 
previous to its discovery by Columbus, to have been 
inhabited by. 

“ At present the strictest vigilance is observed at the 
cave—no person being allowed to enter it without per- 
mission from one or more of the explorers. During 
the interval, we understand it to be the intention of the 
party having the relics in their possession to ship the 
movable portion of them at once to New York, if per- 
mission from the War Department for their removal 
can be obtained.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Whar is the difference between a belle and 
° burglar? One wears false locks and the other false 
eys. 


Way is a washerwoman the most cruel per- 
son in the world? Because she daily wrings men’s 
bosoms, 


Way did William Tell shudder when he shot 
the apple from his son’s head? Because it was an 
arrow escape. 


“Tm sitting on a style, Mary!” as the hus- 
band sang when he was pitched into for sitting on his 
wife’s apology for a bonnet. 


: “TI po declare, Sal, you look pretty enough 
0 eat.” 

“Weill, John, ain’t I eating as fast as I can ?” replied 
Sal, with her mouth full. 


Wantep—A cover for bare suspicion, a vail 
for the face of nature, buttons for breeches of privi- 
lege, binding for a volume of smoke, cement for broken 
engagements, 


Way cannot the Emperor Napoleon insure 
his lite? Because no one can be found who can make 
out his policy. 


An exchange describing a procession says : 
‘* The procession was very fine and nearly two miles in 
length, as was also the prayer of Dr. Perry, the chap- 


‘“‘Joun, how I wish it was as much the 
fashion to trade wives as it is to trade horses.” 

“ Why so, Pete ?”’ 

“T’d cheat somebody most shockin’ bad afore night.” 


A TEACHER of vocal music asked an old lady 
if her grandson had any ear for music. 

* Wa’all,” said the old woman, “I really don’t know. 
Won't you take the candle and see ?” 


A FARMER says: ‘‘ We raise four hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre here, which would be a 
big thing, it we didn’t also raise worms enough to eat 
‘em all up.” 


Aw Irishman was employed to trim some 
fruit-trees. He went in the morning, and, on return- 
ing at noon, was asked if he had completed his work. 

‘“*No,”” was the reply; ‘but I have cut them all 
down, and am going to trim them in the afternoon.” 


A urTte girl, on Christmas Eve, seeing the 
sun setting, said: 

‘Mamma, I know what makes it so red over there; 
Santa Claus is baking.” 


A ScHOLAR was turned out of a public school 
in Sutton, Massachusetts, the other day, because he 
was “too old.” He is over forty-eight, and has a family 
of grown-up children. He was ambitious, he said, to 
“ ketch up with his boys and gals.’ 


How tur Catnese ManaGe THErR Detties.— 
After a long period of wet weather, when they have 
prayed vainly tor relief, they put the gods out in the 
rain, to sce how they like it, 


A wre being interrogated as to his 
knowledge of the detvudemt in the case, said he new 
him intimately—“ be had supped Witu tuise, seilad with 
bim, and horsewhipped him.” 


MODEST LOVE. 


Papa forbids my loving more, 

The gentle, modest Theodore; 

Yet often says, the precept given 

**To love thy neighbor,’’ came from heaven, 
And must not that dear youth be one? 

I’m sure his house adjoins our own! 


Tue following is a letter from a traveling 
showman to bie agent. It is curious: ‘* We have ar- 
rived her safe, after a long and troublesome journey; 
the ordered goods have arrived in good order. The 
messenger has brought us snow and hail in good order; 
the sform came one day later. I am sorry to say that 
the thunder bursted up, and the lightning we had to 
patch up also, The ocean and rivers I wish you to send 
by canal, as the freight is cheaper; and do not forget 
to send us new clouds and a new sun. Then we watt a 
few yards of forest, and at least twenty yards of clear 
air. Roll them all up, and send them immediately.” 
These terms referred to the different paris of the 
scenery on the stage. 


At a place called Candle Bridge, a deacon 
preached. His sermon was not very remarkable for 
vizor, but his equirting of tobacco-juice over the pul- 
pit rails was most forcib'e! It was noticeable that tor 
some seats next the reading-desk the pews were unoo- 
cupied, though other parts of the church were crowded. 
There was no difficulty in accountiog for the indisposi- 
tion to sit under him too immediatel}. If the parson 
is sometimes rough, so are the parishoners. At church, 
in a little backwoods settle went, most of the congre- 
gation were asleep. Suddenly a half-tipsy fellow made 
an apple bump on the bald head of one of the sleepers, 
The preacher stopped, and gave the offen‘ier an inter- 
rogative stare. ‘Bile ahead, parson! Bile abead, I'l 
keep ‘em awake!" was the ready explanation. 


A GENTLEMAN, in the course of his travels 
through the West, one day suddenly descried a country 
tavern, in the porch of which sat one of the oldest 
white-haired men he had ever seen, crying like a child, 
In an answer toan inquiry as to the cause of bis trouble, 
he sobbed out, ‘‘ My tather has just licked me.”” Upon 
entering the bar-room the traveler discovered another 
and much older man behind the bar, whom he ad- 
dressed: “You seem to have some trouble here, 
stranger. Your son informs me that you have whipped 

.” “Yes,” rejoined the landlord, excitedly, ‘‘I 

could not avoid it. The young rascal was chasing his 

randfather round a ten-acre lotand stoning him. I 
fad to interfere, stranger.” 


Cuarrer I.--She stood beside the altar, 
upon her head a wreath of orange-buds, upon her back 
the richest kind of duds; her lover stood beside her 
with white kid gloves and dickey clean—the last was 
twenty-one years old, and the first was seventeen. The 
parson’s job was over—every one had kissed the bride, 
and wished the young folks happiness, and danced, and 
laughed, and cried. The last kiss bad been giver, the 
last word had been said, and the happy pair had sim- 
mered down and sought the marriage-bed..... Chapter 
IL.—She stood beside the washtub, with her red hands 
in the suds, and at her slip-shod feet there lay a pile 


| of dirty duds; her husband stood beside her, the « rossest 


man alive—the last was twenty-nine years old, the first 
was twenty-five. Ibe heavy wash was over, the clothes 
hung out to dry, and Tom bad stuck his finger iv the 
— baby’s eye; Tom 2ad been spanked, and supper 
made upon @ crust of bread; and then the bride and 
bridegroom went grumbling to their ved, 
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Across the Pacific and Back, 





BY STEPHEN ©. MASSETT. 





Everysopy knows that there are three ways of getting to San 
Francisco, viz., round the Horn, across the Plains, or by the 
Isthmus of Panama. The trip by rail and stage is now made in 
twelye days, and by steamers in twenty-two. On the 14th of 
October last I left the city of San Francisco in the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company’s superb steamship China, bound for the port 
of Yokohama, in Japan. We had about twenty first-class passen- 
gers and some twelve hundred Chinamen in the steerage. The 
‘voyage was made in twenty-one days, and with the exception of 
three or four of very disagreeable weather, the passage was most 
delightful, 

The monotony of sea life is great—I believe some one has 
made this remark before—and one or two incidents occurring of 
a serio-comic nature, that slightly relieved it, I will endeavor to 
engraft them in this sketch. 

At 12 o’clock, or, as the sailors say, ‘‘ eight bells,” the Chinamen 
had their “‘ chow-chow ” or dinner, and the scene as they came in 
gangs of ten or twenty, with their tin pans, plates, etc., was 
highly ludicrous, and the noise was perfectly feartul. Rice is their 
principal food—this, with dried fich and bits of fat pork, they get 
three times a day. Now, among this crowd I discovered my old 
China washman—for be it known to my readers that all the 
washing in San Francisco is done by Chinamen—and, coming ip 
to me, he said: “You come topside with me, 100k see fun, eh?” 
and I went.: and +he-result shall*be told. Gambling is carried on 
to & great extent among Chinamen and I quickly perceived a 
group of these Celestials squatted on the deck playing with their 
peculiar kind of cards. Presently they became greatly excited, and 
their screaming voices and frantic gesticulations were, to say the 
‘east, unpleasant, when suddenly one of them jumped up, and 
pulling out a knife, rushed at his opponent and cut him in the 
shoulder. The scene at this moment is difficult to describe. 
Just then imagine twelve hundred coolies with flying pigtails, 
bodies half naked, with outstretched arms, brandishing their 
knives, and at the top of their voices yelling, shouting and hooting, 
a Chinese bedlam let loose in efirnest.’ The captain and officers 
were cool and collected; though the passengers were somewhat 
alarmed, for we thought their intentions were to surprise us; and 
indeed, numerically speaking, they had the advantage, for how 
utterly powerless would we have been—some sixty or seventy 
whites all told—against twelve hundred Chinamen! The fellow 
who had stabbed his companion was instantly taken and tied by 
the thumbs to the railings, one or two others put in irons, the 
jose, filled with hot steam, put in readiness, and for a few seconds 
all was quiet; but some fun was brewing. The reader can imagine 
that it takes a great deal of rice to feed a thousand mouths for 
twenty-one days, and therefore a huge caldron of it is constantly 
lept hot. One of the officers was in pursuit of a recreant cooly, 
when, to elude his grasp, he sprang through an open window and 
alighted up to his middle in the caldron of rice! The roars of 
laughter that followed this gymnastic feat can be imagined, It 
put everybody in a good humor, and even the man who was 
thumbtied shook with delight, and forgot his pain, promised not 
to cut anybody again, and was accordingly cut down. 

We had a medium on board, who had been very seasick, and 
having once made the remark that he could “call spirits from 
the vasty deep,” we upon one occasion induced him to give us a 
sitting, and this was the result : 

I asked if the spirit of Mr. Jonah was present. 

Three distinct knocks followed. 

Question. “Of what did you die?” 

Answer. “I was swallowed by something ‘ very like a whale.’” 

Q. “ Are you any relation to Wehli the pianist ?” 

A. “ Not intimately.” 

Q. “* Have you seen Sir John Franklin?” 

A. “No, nor any other man.” 

Q. ** What do you mean? are you all alone by yourself?” 

Here the knocks came with such force and noise, and con- 
tinued so long, at the same time it was blowing pretty lively out 
side, that we found it inconvenient and unpleasant to continue our 
mvestigations, and so thanking the medium for his masterly and 
satisfactory performance, we retired to our downy couches. 

In twenty-one days we arrived at Yokohama. 


THE TOWN 


has not a very imposing appearance as you first see it from the 
ehip’s deck; it seems situated in a swamp, with rows of huts, or 
little one-story buildings, thatched, or covered with tiles: but 
mpon landing at the Custom House, the place improved upon 
acquaintance. They have one or two pretty fair hotels, the Com- 
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CHINA mercial and the British being about the best. The first is owned 
D PROPRIETOR OF ‘‘THF CHINA MAIL,” TO MR. STEPHEN C. M‘SSETT by a colored gentleman whom they call Baron McAuley. He 
° receives from the landlord, an Englishman named Curtis, five 
thousand dollars per annum for the rent thereof. Some seven 
years ago, when cook of a sailing vessel, he purchased the ground 
for a mere trifle, erecting at a small expense the present building. 
He had just returned from a trip to the great Paris Exhibition. 
His fingers were not only covered with diamond rings that glist- 
ened hugely in their ebony setting as his heavy paw would every 
now and then be brought into connection with his chin, but 
twisted and twirled round his neck was a massive gold chain that 
would certainly have served to steady a line-of-baitle ships. So 
much for the baron. The hotel charge is three dollars a day 
or sixty dollars a month for regular boarders. 

The town is built on a long piece of ground, bounded on two 
sides by a canal and by the waters of the bay. They have some 
capitally-built houses here, but for the most part they are poor 
and meagrely furnished. They are numbered from one up to 
about sixty or seventy. Thus, if you want to find Mr. Walker 
or Mr. Jenkins, you look at the ‘* Hong” list, and find the number 
of his house attached to his name. The scenery in and about 
Yokohama is superb, and the weather was at the time of my 
arrival delightful, though toward the end of November and in 
the month of December it was quite cold, and fires were in 
requisition. 

THE AMERICAN MINISTER, GENERAL VAN VALKENBERG, 
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having invited me, in company with two or three other New 
Yorkers, to visit the city af Yeddo, we proceeded forthwith on the 
pleasant excursion, reaching the Embassy im abont four hours. 
Now, although there is always a certain degree of excitement 
and novelty in visiting for the first time new scenes and places, 
yet I confess to a feeling of great monotony both in the trip and 
its surroundings, and in the city itself. Houses of the same low 
stature and dingy and dirty appearance, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of miserable-looking, wretchedly-clothed natives greeted us 
the entire twenty-five miles. 

The American Minister then lived in one of the old temples, 
and had his house fitted up very cozily, and entertained most 
hospitably ; but now, since the troubles and frightful scenes that 
occurred last year, the foreign legations are all removed to Yo- 
kohama. 

Now, I do not intend in this brief sketch of ‘“‘ Across the Pacific 
and Back” to go into any minule description of any city or town 
I mention, or of the manners and customs of the people, as the 
limits of a newspaper article would not admit of it; but I shall 
simply and briefly touch upon things and places as they appeared 
to me during my short visit. ‘Yeddo has a population of three 
millions, and, with the exception of the Damios’ palaces, the 
Tycoon’s fishing-grounds, and the pagodas, the houses are poor, 
and have the same uncomfortable look as at Yokohama, 


THE PRESS OF JAPAN 


is pretty well represented. They have at Yokohama three daily 
papers, the Times, the Herald, and the Evening Gazette, all edited 
by gentlemen of education and refinement: and I should like, at 
this distance, to return my thanks for the great kindness shown 
me by the respective editors of the journals referred to, for they 
were indeed to me most kind, bospitable, and generous, 


THE STEAMER COSTA RICA, 


Captain Furber, took me first to Hiogo, where we were detained 
two days by a gale of wind ; thence we proceeded to Nagasaki, 
and to Shanghai in China. 


THE APPROACH TO SHANGHAI 
reminded me very much of New Orleans, and I was really sur- 
prised to find so large and splendidly built a city. The people 
r ih i " | in China, as a rule, are very hospitable to strangers. I arrived 
Mi, iM) nt ih i { ; here in the month of January, and the cold was great, so that 


j A | fires were in vogue, and flannels at a premium. They have several 
ht ii first-class clubs here, two or three capital hotels—one, and the 
Mi . : -—-- best, is called the Astor—a prime little theatre, a superb concert 

/ - hall, several very elegant churches and a very handsome Masonic 


hall; indeed, here the Order is strongly represented. The head 
of one of the leading lodges is a New Yorker, John H. Nixon, 
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here. The editor of one, The Friend of China, Mr. William 





} 
\\q \\\ \\ AM € SOQ ee ~ ~ ‘ Mie i Tanaut, has edited it for forty years! 
} \ \ . . \\ Saks > XQ e z —s 4 Ne . I have to take off my hat once more to these gentlemen, one 
\! \ . ‘ he. *t., \ 1. and all, particularly to my forty year-old friend! Next, we mus 
\ \, . %\ Nw ~*~ . ‘\ » ‘ . pass on to 
‘ \ ; " HONG KONG 





in the steamer Ajax, arriving in the harbor in four days. The bay 
NEW YORK CITY.—sEE PAGE 411 is one of the finest, and the town has a most extraordinary ap- 
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pearance as you approach it from the sea. It is 
a British colony, and from the “ Peak,” that 
looms up eighteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, the English colors are floating in the 
breeze. At the base of this big mountain are 
lofty terraces rising one above another, which 
are the dwelling-houses of the city—the place re- 
minding me somewhat of Gibraltar. 

The day was lovely, and the scene from the 

* «deck of the Ajax one of bewildering beauty ; the 
‘bright green verdure of the mountains, the rows 
-of well-constructed and elegantly-built edifices, 
‘the extraordinary variety of vessels in the har- 
thor, with and without sails, sanpans, junks with 
wails of matting, American steamers looking pre- 
cisely like the North River boats—one a perfect 
model of the “Mary Powell,” with the tiers of 
edtins, and big smokestack, and massive beams. 
Then the American and British line-of-battle 
ships, Chittese “fast boats,” looking very ugly, 
but fairly flying before the wind, crossing, leay- 
ing, and now entering the harbor, disregarding 
entirely the warning whistle of an approaching 
steamer, and as if by a miracle escaping colli- 
sion with the ships. 

Although the mountains of the island are pre- 
cipitous and sterile, the intervening valleys are 
sheltered and fertile, and produce in abundance 
those plants and trees which lend so great a 
‘charm to scenery on the boundaries of the tropi- 
eal zone. Then there is a delicious little retreat 
‘of several acres called “ Happy Valley,” on the | 
-road to the Race Courss, a splendid affair, by-the- | 

vway. Iwas present at a regular “ Darby Féte,” 

‘and I should imagine there must have been fifty 





‘thousand persons on the ground. [hada ticket 
‘for the Grand Stand, and the sight was indeed 
ypicturesque and exciting; all parts of the world | 
‘were represented. Turks, Greeks, Arabs, Par- | 
sees, Hindoos, Malays, Jews, Mussulmen, Yan- ; 
kees, Johny Bulls, Spaniards, Italians, Negroes, 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, Germans, Welshmen, Jer- | 
geymen, passed and repassed. The bright and | 
wariegated colors of the jackets and caps of the | 
jockeys, the endless variety of costume, the | 
hundreds of sedan-chairs, with gayly-dressed | 
soolies, the small pony-phaetons and basket- 
carts, the queer-looking traps of some of the | 
leaders o“ the “ton,” the open barouche of the 
wealthy Par. *® the booths where regal repasts | 
are set out for We thirsty and hungry, and | 
~wof the surrounding coun- | 


the magnificent scene. ° ", sles 4 
try, formed altogether a p. ‘tyre most strange an 


interesting. 
The chief street in Hong Kong 


THE QUEEN ROAD, 


and it is a wonderful place in its way. Sis 
style entirely its own, and quite unique. Eu* 
pean and American merchants have their stores 
here, but Ohinamen are here in the greatest abun- 
dance. Curiosity shops where all sorts of carved 
ivory-work can be had, fans, lacquer-ware, porce- 
lain, ete., money-changers’ offices, tailors’, with a 
sprinkling of taverns and drinking-shops, pho- 
tographic galleries, native and foreign, besides 
some very elegant drygoods stores and chemist 
shops. The merchants here live in princely style, 
both as regards their places of residence and , 
the internal arrangement oi the household, The | 
clerks generally reside with their emPloyers jeactr 
one has his own “boy” or body-servant, who at- | 
tends to all his wants, waits upon him at the | 
table, and is at his beck and call at ali hours of | 
the day and night. Most of these gentlemen own 
their own horse, trap or “‘chair,” besides half a 
dozen coolies. About eight in the morning your 
“boy” enters your room with a cup of tea or 
coffee, with a slice of toast, and an egg; this is 
4o keep you alive until breakfast or “tiffin,” 
which takes place at twelve—truly a formidable 
aneaj, with an endless variety of dishes; wines, 
ales and-porter in profusion ; back to the office 
yunti! four or five ; then a drive is indulged in, after | 
wwrhich you “‘ dress” for dinner, at half-past seven | 
or a&ght. China beats the world for its multipli- | 
city of dishes. Your plate is changed half a dozen | 
times; where the knives, forks, and plates come | 
from, I never could imagine. The style that ob- 
tains here is eminently ‘‘ English,” and the Amer- 
icans have fallen gracefully into it. 

White chokers, swallow-tail coats, and patent- 
Jeather boots are the thing, and the conversation 
otrtied on in a subdued and quiet style. Sets and 
aliqnes prevail here—the retail dealer having | 
littie te do with his neighbor who happens to be a 
‘partner in a tea house. 

Strangers are treated most hospitably and 
ikindly all over China, but particularly in 

CANTON, 


about which I will say a few words; and 1 think all 


i oalled 











tourists will agree with me that this is the most 
delightful and interesting locality in the Celestial 
Empire. Just as we were approaching the land- 
ing on the Pearl river, I notiged an immense 
~owd of natives, mandarins, ete., and soon found 
—_ at we were just in time to witness a 
CHINESE EXECUTION. 
A Parseo mercha* had been murdered by one of 
his own servants, a eooly rejoiging in the name 
of “‘Sin-lang-poon ;” he tried and sentenged 


to death. From the window of the very room 
ooked out 


in which the murder was committed I! 
upon the scene. There wero about 2,090 natives 
on the ground, shouting, hooting, and yelling, 
occasionally beaten back by Chinese policemen, or 
soldiers, the latter looking like dirty rag-pickers, 
with garments all tattered and torn, carrying @ 
big bamboo shield in one hand, and a long stick 
with a pike at the end of itin the other, Pres 
‘ently several mandarins made their appearance ; 
then came the magistrate; chairs are placed for 
tthem to group round; a great unwieldy-looking 
junk is moved to the wharf; all eyes are turned 
to it, ween out pop two coolies, carrying the 
victim in a basket, strongly pinioned, the arms 
tbeing tightly fastened behind the back, joined by 
:a cord to the legs, which are also tied, and in this 
esondition the wretch was put into a basket be- 


| jectared, was excessive. 


tween two coolies, who dumped him out of it, 
upon reaching the executiou~ground, as they 
would a dog. 

At the back of his neck was a stick upon which 
was written his name and crime. The poor fellow 
was either utterly unconscious of what was going 
on, or he looked like the very picture of despair ; 
I was told they either stupefy them with opium, 
or with a drink called ‘‘sam-shu,” besides almost 
starving them; his head lay upon his breast, his 
eyes were closed, he made no movement ; indeed 
the whole appearance of the creature, in his filthy 
and ragged garments, excited your disgust rather 
than pity. 

Out jumps the executioner from the crowd, 
looking very like the clown in a circus. He bows 
to the magistrate and mandarins and populace, 
unsheathes his sword, an instrument about three 
feet long by two inches in width, and going up to 
the prisoner, throws him on his knees, pushes in 
the roughest manner his head further on his 
breast ; his arm is raised, the bright steel flashed 
for an instant in the sunlight, and fell with a 
sharp, crashing blow on the back of the neck, 
severing at one stroke the head from the body ; 
the blood poured forth in streams from the neck 
and from the head; two coolies snatched up the 
body, and threw it into a square box, another 
catching up the head, and placing it at the top. 
It was a sickening sight, but certainly a very easy 
way to die, 

The city of Cantoff is decidedly the best built 
place in China, and of more interest to the 
stranger than any other, and I was so amazed 
and bewildered at its extent, beauty and many 
wonders, that I hardly know where to begin, or 
what to describe. The people, too, are so kind 
and courteous—no formality or stiffness. The 
native population here is over 1,000,000—100,000 
living in boats on the water. 

The scene on the river both by day and night is 
most exciting; imagine 10,000 or 12,000 boats 
passing and repassing some gayly decorated 
junks of the officials, with their variegated ban- 
ners fairly dazzling the eye, while some good- 
looking ‘boat girls,” the fair custodians of the 
precious cargo, give life and animation to the 
scene, 

The quaint old pack-houses ; the pagodas some 
2,000 years old; the five-story one near the north 
gate of the heights, from the top of which I gained 
a grand view of the city, and particularly of the 
country-seat of the celebrated Commissioner Yeh, 
and where I was entertained by the present 
owner, a wealthy mandarin, and invited to 


“EaT CHOW-CHOW ” 


with him, a mixture of peanuts sugared, oily 
soup with snails swimming in it, rats and stewed 
flog, after which I tried to smoke a pipe with 
oy; “um in it, and couldn’t. 

Aft~« this I went to the Temonle of the Five 
Hundrea Gods, the Temple of Horrors, the 
 Bxaminat{on Hall,” where 10,000 young China- 
men are madé yearly to graduate as map. 
darins; the interminable and never-ending 
number of streets two and a half yards wide; 
the variety of shops and the greater variety of 
goods they contain ; then crossing in a boat, we 
come to Canton proper, passing up a street Where 
thé different yenders of articles: of food for the 
lower classes have their stalls; and, here I saw 
stretched out on skewers dried cats, dogs, rats and 
monkeys ; these are all eaten hy the Chinese. In 


* another street a man sitting behind @ small table 


is telling the fortunes of those who desire it, The 
products here, such as tea, silk, matting, etc., 
and those Portland abominations, “‘ fire-crackers,” 
and otber articles, still find their original outlet 
from Canton, Whampoa continuing to be the 
anchorage for vessels, 

After making brief visits to Amoy, Swartow, 
and Foo-Chow, I returned to San Francisco by the 
way of Japan in the Pacific Mail Company’s 
steamship New York, Captain Fauntleroy, reach- 
ing California in twenty-one days from Yokohama. 
The price of passage is $300 each way, payable in 
San Francisco in greenbacks, and in China in 
gold, 

And the reader is respectfully informed that a 
fuller and more deiailed account of the trip will 
be given in my “ Sixty Minutes’ Chat About Japan 
and China.” 
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A MODERN FRANKENSTEIN. 


You have possibly heard the story of a foolish 
man who was so highly delighted with the per- 
formance of Punch in an itinerant show, that he 
immediately purchased the puppet at an exorbit- 
ant price, and took it home for his own private 
amusement. Likewise you have beard, or if not 
you have conjectured, that when the foolish man 


| placed Punch on the table, and found him incap- 
' able of movement, he felt grievously disap- 


pointed. 

But nowI am going to tell you of something of 
which you certainly have not heard. 

I am the foolish man. 

My disappointment as you have heard, or con- 
Without writing my 
| autobiography, it wMl be sufficient if I come at 
| once to the fact, that at the time of my ab- 
| gurd purchase, a varied and indisoriminate love 
| of amusement had converted me into a sort of 

Sir Charles Coldstream, The notion of Punch 
| jumping on the table for my sole entertainment, 
| had brought with it a sense of refined selfishness 
| that was almost overpowering. I recollect I once 

saw Mr. Macready’s inimitable performance of 
| Luke in the version of Massinger’s City Madame, 
| entitled Riches. Luke, a prodigal who had 
| wasted his sybstance, and had afterward, through 

the supposed death of his brother, become pos- 
sessed of immense wealth, gat at the head of an 
enormous table, groaning with every sort of wine 
and viand, and he sat—alone, Here was a repast 
for a seore of guests, yet Luke feasted alone, 

This was his compensation for the misery he 

had endured during that period of hig life when, 





already accustomed to luxury, he had been sub- 
jected to indignity and want. While everybody 
else feasted he had starved. Tit fortat. He now 
invited himself to a gorgeous banquet from which 
everybody else was excluded. Luke was a very 
bad fellow, but there was something in his nature 
that harmonized with my own. I felt more glad 
than I ought to have been when he was regaling 
himself in his selfish fashion; less glad than I 
ought to have been when his brother returned to 
life, and retributive justice hurled him from his 
lofty eminence. 

My feelings, when I brought home the puppet 
and laid it on the parlor table before me, must 
have been extremely similar to those of Luke 
when he first sat down to his feast. I had had 
my period of privation. I had not indeed suf- 
fered poverty, but I had lost the capability of 
being amused, which alone makes life tolerable. 
The people standing round the show from which 
Punch squeaked forth his paltry ribaldry had 
roared with laughter, while I was altogether un- 
moved. Now the tables were about to be turned. 
Punch should squeak for me alone ; and that very 
fact might be sufficient to season his wretched 
jokes even for my dull palate. 

One of my readers, looking extremely saga- 
cious, wonders that I could be such a fool as to lay 
Panch on the tablo and expect him to get up of 
his own accord; and is willing to explain how the 
hand of the human performer, cratftily inserted 
into the puppet, is the sole cause of its brief vi- 
tality. If having purchased Punch, I had managed 
him after the approved fashion, moving his arms 
with two of my fingers and his head with a third, 
there would at least have been a method in my 
madness. 

Exactly, I ought to have been amused by wit- 
nessing the twiddle of my own fingers, In that 
case a handkerchief knotted into that infantile 
semblance of a confessional, wherewith nurses 
vainly try to amuse squalling children, would have 
answered my purpose, The verb “ amuse” rose 
before me in the purely passive form. I did not 
want toamuse myself, but to be amused—that is, 
by somebody or something that was not myself, 
and the sight of Punch in the street suggested to 
me that the puppet was the destined source of 
amusement, 

So far so good; but, as the sagacious reader 
has perceived, I have not yet accounted for my 
extreme folly in believing that Punch was capable 
of spontaneous motion. The wish that the in- 
animate figure might squeak and jump about was 
ridiculous enough, but it was not without prece- 
dent. The German poet Heine once wished that 
every paving-stone might have an oyster in its 
shell, and that the earth might be visited by 
heavy showers of champagne; and a town where 
the window-panes are made of barley-sugar, and 
ready-roasted pigs, with knives and forks stuck 
into their bodies, run about squeaking, ‘‘ Come, 
eat me ”—such a town has for years been the coy- 
eted Utopia of many an infant epicure. But why, 
in my case, did the floating desire condense itself 
into a firm belicf? Why did such a trivial wish 
become father to such a very audacious thought? 

If the sagacious reader persists in this ques. 
tion, he has never known what it is to be really 
in love. For if he has experienced the sort of 
love out of which such works as Romeo and 
Juliet can be fashioned, he must be perfectly 
aware that there is a state of mind in which wish 
and belief are entirely commensurate with each 
other, Tell a lover, fired with the sort of passion 
which I now have in view, that his idol is quick. 
tempered, greedy, vain, selfish—give her, in 
short, any attribute that militates against perfeo- 
tion, and support your assertions with any 
amount of evidence, and you will find that the 
false faultless image which is set up in his own 
mind is not to be overthrown by living witness or 
by lively argument, No; he worships a mental 
ideal, and the earthly figure which he has chosen 
as its corresponding actuality must exactly re- 
semble it in spite of every obstacle. When the 
idol, so strenuously bolstered up, falls down, it 
comes with a crash, as in the case of Othello, 

Well, the desire of seeing a spontaneously 
jumping Punch, had with me reached the in- 
tensity of belief, and, as the figure lay on the table 
before me, I honestly expected it to get up and 
execute some of its wonted feats, It was exactly 
eight o’clock when I commenced my experiment, 
and when the timepiece had strack the half-hour 
I was still, with fixed eyes, staring at a motion- 
less Punch. When I heard the indication that an 
hour was completed, I was in despair, 

For about ten minutes, as I learned by the 
timepiece, my mind was a perfect blank; but I 
was roused by a sharp ring at the bell. Im- 
pelled by I know not what instinct, I strode to 
the street door, and, tearing it open, saw an un- 
couth person with unkempt hair, holding in his 
hand a vessel, apparently of tarnished silver, 
which he proffered for a moment and then with- 
drew. following the motion of his arm, I snatched 
it from him, and closing the door with a bang, 
rushed back into the dining-room, an inner voice 
telling me that I now held an elixir of life 
which would animate the puppet. I sprinkled a 
few drops on the rigid face, and inclined my own 
head toward it with feverish expectation, A 
smart stroke on the left ear, causing me consider- 
able pain, startled me from my contemplation, I 
raised myself to an erect posture, and, to my 
infinite delight, saw Punch sitting upright, and 
brandishing his cudgel with more than wnted 
vigor. (By-the-way, I should have said before 
that I put this weapon in its proper place, with 
the arms of the figure folded across it, when I 
first laid my purchase on the table). 

Punch not only moved, and raitled his tiny 
legs, but his eyes seemed to flash with a vivid 
intelligence which I had never perceived in the 
show, and he appeared to meditate some decisiye 
action, He did not meditate long, but aimed a 
second blow at my head, which I fortunately 
ayoided, the removal of a tangible objeot for the 


exercise of his vigor causing him to fall sideways | 





on the table. The pain which he apparently 
felt when his own wooden head came into colli- 
sion with the board, which had only an oilcloth 
covering, was clearly expressed by an increased 
brightness in his eyes. After viewing me ma- 
liciously for a few seconds, he dealt a blow at my 
table-lamp, the glass leg of which he demolished, 
causing the top to fall with a heavy crash, and 
leaving me no other light than such as was 
afforded by the fire in the grate. A violent bound 
then took him to my sideboard, when with insane 
fury he effected the destruction of my wine 
glasses and cruets, 

How little do we know what is good for us! 
Not many minutes before I had lamented the 
want of animation in the hideous figure I had so 
foolishly purchased, and now I would have given 
anything to see it deprived of the wild vitality I 
had still more foolishly thrust upon it. 

The world in general is accustomed to look 
upon Punch as simply a ridiculous figure. On 
their way to the spots where they pursue the 
more serious occupations of life, gentlemen of 
education and intelligence have their attention 
arrested by the sound of a squeaking voice with 
which they have been familiar from childhood, 
and join a small crowd intent on witnessing the 
performance of a drama which causes universal 
laughter. They do not much understand what 
is passing before them, for the plot of the play 
has undergone considerable changes since the 
days when their mammas, at a considerable 
expense, begpoke a special performance of Punch 
for the amusemcnt of the juvenile party assem- 
bled to celebrate their birthday. Possibly one of 
the combats at the time of their pause is between 
Punch and a very stiff dragon, which opens its 
jaws and fiercely squeezes the head of the puppet 
between them. They did not see such a dragon 
in the days of their youth; but they are not 
astonished at the innovation. The whole affair is 
too trifling to awaken anything like surprise, 
however adverse the periormance may be to the 
law of precedent. The educated and intelligent 
spectators feel, however, that the soundless bite 
of an ill-shaped dragon is not sufficient to repay 
them for their slight sacrifiee of time ; an instinct 
tells them they ought to hear the crack of the 
cudgel against the wooden head. So they take 
care to see Punch strike one of his quasi-human 
adversaries, and to see the head of the adversary 
knocked smartly against the proscenium before 
they resume their journey. 

The character of a man of education and intelli- 
gence may be tested by the precise moment at 
which he quits the semicircle of spectators ranged 
before Punch’s show. Mere vulgarians, compris- 
ing especially those errand boys who have been 
enjoined not to lose a moment, are sure to stop 
till the performance is over, when they usually 
follow in the track of the retiring exhibitor, and 
therefore afford no criterion at all. But with the 
man of education and intelligence, who is sure 
never to see either the beginning or the end of 
the play, the case is altogether different. When 
he is liberal, he graciously waits till the cashier 
of the show comes with the hat, that he may pay 
a fair price for the enjoyment he has received. 
When he is stingy he takes fright at the hat, and 
its first appearance, even in the distance, 1s the 
signal for his departure. When he is merely 
careless, he retires indifferently, just as the fit 
takes him, without waiting for or shunning the 
opportunity of payment. But, however the men 
of education and intelligence may differ from each 
other, they all agree in one point. Every one of 
them, if on quitting the little crowd he runs 
against a friend who passes, leaving the show 
unnoticed, feels bound to apologize for having 
taken part in a recreation so frivolous. Some 
refer sentimentally to the delight afforded by 
reminiscences of the innocent days of children; 
some wisely make the novel remark that “ men 
are but children of a larger growth ;” some, more 
honest, confess that it is their weakness to like a 
laugh, however obtained, and to add that they 
look upon Punch as an expedient for the promo- 
tion of hilarity that has never been known to fail, 

And so they walk away to keep important ap- 
pointments, and to transact important business, 
little reflecting that they have witnessed one of the 
most awful tragedies ever offered to the contem- 
plation of mankind. They have, in fact, seen re- 
presented aserios of murders, all perpetrated by 
brutal means, that would raise the horror of civil- 
ized Europe if brought before the notice of a le- 
gal tribunal, and all accompanied by reckless de- 
rision on the part of the murderer, an uncouth 
being, whose form and voice seem to separate him 
from the rest of mankind, It is, I believe, by 
Charles Lamb that Punch is regarded as a com- 
pound of Riehard the Third and Don Juan. But 
the wicked Englishman perishes on Bosworth 
Field, and the Spanish libertine is borne away by 
fiends ; whereas there is no retributive justice in 
the tragedy of Punch. By hanging the hang- 
man, the hook-nosed ribald shows that he is su- 
perior to human law; by killing the Evil One, 
who appears not as a tempter, but as a Nemesis, 
he shows that he is bevond the reach even of su- 
perhuman punishment. Of all the plays ever in- 
vented, there is none so thoroughly wicked as 
that in which the English Punch, widely differing 
from his Neapolitan ancestor, is the principal per- 
sonage, 

This is no digression. It is necessary for my 
readers to regard Punch from a serious point of 
view, and to know that I am capable of regarding 
him in a like manner, if they would appreciate 
the horror which I felt when a living, moving 
Punch, apparently an incarnation of the spirit of 
malice, was carrying on his work of destruction 
before my eyes, visible only by firelight. A sta- 
tue, associated with nothing but cheerfulness— 
say, for instance, one of the insipid figures copied 
from some creation of Canova—when standing in 
& passage, where the rays of the moon, unmingled 
with other light, fall upon it, becomes a ghastly 
spectacle. In mere rigidity, under certain as. 
pects, there ig terror, and 1 have no doubt that 
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every one of Madame Tussaud’s rooms, inspected 
by the gray light of early dawn, becomes a OCham- 
ber of Horrors. What, then, could be more awful 
than the deformed Punch, with a thousand mur- 
ders upon his head, which, if not real, were, at 
any rate, as real as himself, brandishing his in- 
strument of destruction, with grievous efficiency, 
and displaying hideous features, rendered more 
hideous still by the red glare by which they were 
illumined? He seemed a triumphant demon, 
sporting in his proper element. 

Not without a sense of fear, I made sevoral 
desperate clutches at the figure, hoping to arrest 
the work of destruction, but I only received as 
many severe raps on the knuckles. Some other 
measure must be adopted. A thought struck me. 
I lett the room and descended into the kitchen, 
where I heard raps and crashes repeated in the 
room above. The servants had retired to rest. 

Presently I returned to the parior armed with a 
largo dish-cover, which was generally used to re- 
tain warmth in haunches of mutton and other 
joints of more than ordinary dimensions. Punch 
was on the table where I had first placed him, 
and I was pleased to notice that my looking-glass 
was still unbroken. A languor, probably caused 
by over-exertion, had evidently taken possession 
of the destroyer, and seizing my opportunity, I 
clapped the cover over him, and resolutely held it 
by the handle. The clattering noise I heard 
within showed me that the activity of the captive 
had returned, The sound only served to increase 
the vigor of my pressure. 

At this moment I heard the latch-key in the 
door of the house, and shortly afterward the door 
of the room opened, and a young gentleman, 
who lodged in an upper apartment, and with 
whom I was on familiar terms, made his appear- 
ance. He cast a look of surprise at the broken 
lamp, but his attention was soon absorbed by my- 
self. What in the name of wonder could induce 
me to stand in the midst of the semi-darkness, 
pressing a large dish-cover on the table with all 
my might, he could not divine, and with sundry 
expletives he acknowledged his perplexity. ‘‘ What 
was lupto?” This was his question, couched in 
an idiom which he had studied with much as- 
siduity. 

Now, I am not given to mendacity, neither was 
I guilty of any crime that I wished to conceal. I 
was merely doing my little utmost to prevent the 
destruction of my property. And yet something 
prevented me from telling the honest truth. Put 
yourself in my place, reader, and ask yoursell 
whether there is a friend in the world to whom 
you would acknowledge that you were keeping a 
recently-animated puppet under a dish-cover? 
With impudence suggested by despair, I answered 
that I was doing nothing. My reply seemed to 
be more satisfactory than I had reason to expect, 
and, indeed, to suggest some meaning that I had 
not intended. My friend looked exceedingly 
knowing, winked archly, thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, and left the room without further 
question, 

Relieved by his departure, I unwittingly re- 
laxed the pressure of my hand, when the dish- 
cover, as if impelled by a spring, at once flew up 
to the ceiling, and Punch, released trom captiy- 
ity, was in full enjoyment of a liberty which he at 
once expanded into a license, bounding to a small 
table, which was used to sustain small fragile 
curiosities, and demolishing them with domoniac 
delight. Unable to endure any longer the wanton 
tyranny of the reckless puppet, I seized the 
poker, and fiercely struck the head. The body 
being of yielding material—glazed chintz, I be- 
lieve—offered no resistance, and consequently the 
head was merely bent beneath my blow without 
receiving any injury whatever. Some other mode 
of attack must be adopted. Flinging down the 
poker and snatching up the tongs, I firmly laid 
hold of Punch, and holding the tongs at arms’ 
length, conveyed him to the fire. 

Nothing I ever endured in my life equaled the 
horror I felt during the few moments that fol- 
lowed. The head of the puppet was pinched 
tight between the tongs, but the eyes rolled, as if 
Punch were aware of the fate in store for him, 
and the little legs kicked convulsively. I plunged 
him into a yawning gulf of fire, caused by the 
separation of two large coals, and then thrust 
him down with the poker, During this process 
he writhed as if in the most intense agony, and 
his eyes were fixed upon me with a mixed expres- 
sion of rage and pain, until the small flames that 
arose beneath began to consume him, and he 
was gradually changed into a black shapeless 
mass. The end of the operation was marked by 
a prolonged squeak, that seemed to enter my 
very soul, I sank back exhausted into an arm- 
chair. : 

On the following morning I was aroused by 
the servants opening the shutters. Raking the 
ashes, I discovered a lump of charred wood, 
which was evidently the head of the ill-starred 
puppet. My friend entered the room, and 
asked me if I was better, with more of mirth and 
lesa of anxiety than usually accompanies such 
questions, when addressed to an invalid. In re- 
ply to some searching inquiries, he replied, with 
a scarcely-suppressed smile, that on the previous 
night he had found me, with @ very flushed coun- 
tenance, violéntly pressing a dish-oover on the 
table, and evidently not very steady on my feet. 
The becr-boy, who called for the empty cans, re- 
ported that on the previous evening T had, some- 
what to his surprise, taken in the beer myself. 
When I endeavored to gather the general opin- 
ion as to the destruction of the lamp and glasses 
which still lay in fragments, the servant stated 
her belief that the cat had been in the room. 

Surely, my knowledge of 7 own affairs is bet- 
ter than of other persons, my readers choose 
to favor an hypothesis, based upon the evidence 
of the beer-boy and the servant, and to decide 
that I might indeed have bought Punoh, but that 
all the wonderful events that followed the pur- 
chase wera the result of g beated brain, I can’t 
help it. IL have told the truth to the best of my 
Lelief, and if they object to receive it the fault is 
theirs , not mine, 





THE ANILINE COLORS. 


In the year 1856, a young English chemist, ex- 
perimenting with some of the products derived 


from coal tar, discovered a new dye of unexampled |! 


brilliancy and beauty. Though the fact that Ani- 
line in certain combinations assumed a beautiful 
blue or violet color had not escaped the notice of 
previous experimenters, the credit of rendering 
an aniline color available as a dye, is due without 
qualification to Mr. W. H. Perkin. The discovery 
of mauveine by him laid the foundation of an en- 
tirely new branch of industry, which within the 
brief interval that has elapsed has expanded itself 
with arapidity without precedent. Very probably 
the chemist himself, when conducting his experi- 
ment, had no presentiment of the consequences it 
involved. Already is the industrial revolution he 
was then virtually working an accomplished fact. 
No sooner was Mr, Perkin’s discovery made known 
than it riveted the attention of chemists in every 
country, A whole army of experimenters in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States, 
immediately commenced to prosecute further in- 
vestigations into the subject, and with such energy 
and effect that presently fresh discoveries and 
inventions were announced with bewildering 
rapidity. 

The zeal with which theoretical experimenters 
cultivated the new field was, however, more than 
rivaled by the eagerness with which, in manufac- 
turing industry, each discovery, as it was made, 
was seized upon and rendered subservient to 
practical ends. Curiously onough, the original 
inventor was not the first to bring the new dyes 
into commerce. It cost him two years of effort 
before he succeeded in establishing the manufac- 
ture of the new material in his own country. In 
the meantime, he w.s anticipated by French 
chemists and manufacturers, who, availing them- 
selves of the process revealed in the English 
patent, at once began to produce the new dye. 

One who only considered the state of the indus- 
try at this time in the two countries, would have 
said that the invention belonged to France, and 
had only been imported into England. While, 
however, the honor of the original invention be- 
longs to England, the credit, not only of achieving 
the first great industrial success, but also of 
making the next important advance in the way of 
invention, cannot be denied to France. Aniline 
red wags first produced in Lyons, in 1859, a date 
distinguished by the sanguinary victories in Italy, 
from one of which the new dye, ‘* Magenta,” re- 
ceived its name. 

Scarcely three months after the production of 
magenta was commenced in Lyons, it was trans- 
planted to Mulhouse ; then crossing the Channel, 
it became established in England, London, Cov- 
entry, Glasgow, and in Germany. New discoveries 
and inventions followed thickly one another, and 
the year following that of the invention of ma- 
genta was marked by the production of aniline 
blue. So rapidily did this new member of the 
group of the coal-tar colors gain the victory over 
the blue dyes before in use, that less than a year 
after its invention it took ten manufactories in 
Germany, England, Italy, and Switzerland to sat- 
isfy the demand it had already created. The un- 
precedented rapidity with which the new dyes 
were adopted in the civilized nations of the West 
was, however, by no means the only remarkable 
incident in the history of their early successes, 

Whilst the manufacture of aniline colors be- 
came European, their consumption spread still 
further; and the West supplied the East with 
coloring matters, sending its artificial dyes to 
China, to Japan, to America, and the Indies—to 
those favored climes which up to the present time 
had supplied the manufactories of Europe with 
tinctorial products. This was a revolution, Chem- 
stry dispossessed the sun of a monopoly which it 
had hitherto enjoyed. At the beginning of this cen. 
tury, when mythological language was in vogue, 
it would have been eaid that Minerva had 
triumphed over Apollo, But it was not sufficient 
to extract colors from tar and send them to China, 
In order to apply these colors, the processes being 
altogether different from those foliowed by the 
Chinese, and their employment requiring the 
assistance of substances which were unknown to 
them, it was necessary to undertake the educa- 
tion of the Chinese dyers. This difficulty did not 
for a moment stop the manufacturer ; he sent to 
China and Japan not only the workmen who should 
teach his customers the way to apply the colors 
with which he supplied them, but also the chemi- 
cal products necessary for their manipulation, 
such as sulphuric acid and absolute alcohol, which 
were before unknown te them. Thus arose con- 
siderable dealings with the East, the quantities 
sold by European manufacturers in 1864, 1865, and 
1866 amounting to several millions of francs. 

At the period of the London Exhibition in 1862, 
but six years after the original invention by Mr. 
Perkin, chemists had already succeeded in pro- 
ducing nearly all the principal colors from aniline. 
At that time only aniline black and green were 
wanting, but the gap was soon filled up, The 
gamut of coloring matters derived from aniline is 
now complete ; we have red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and yiolet, One singular result of 
recent research has been to make rosaniline or 
aniline red, the parent of all the other colors, so 
that in making a blue or violet, the manufacturer 
finds it to his advantage not to produce those 
colors directly, but first to obtain his magenta, 
and then to turn it into the shade, whether blue 
or violet, which he requires, 

We are strongly tempted bere to administer to 
our readers a small dose of formulm, but must 
content ourselves with observing that aniline blue 
is nothing more than triphenylic rosaniline: in 
other words, that the substitution of three equiva- 
lents of the radical of aniline (phenyl) for three 
of hydrogen turns magenta into Liue; while the 
substitution of two equivalents, and, again, of one 
equivalent, changes magenta into the blue and 
red shades of violet respectively. 

The bare enumeration of the uses to which the 


] new colors *v<¢ put would exhaust our space. - Not 


|only are they applied to the dyeing of textile 
| fabrics and calico-printing in vast quantities, but 
for numberless other branches of industry they 
have almost entirely supplanted the coloring 
agents formerly employed. Among the purposes, 
useful or ornamental, to which we find them put, 
are the tinting of paper, of inks for writing and 
typography, of paper-hangings; they are em- 
ployed in water-color painting, the coloring of 
designs and plotographs, the lacquering of wood, 
| the tinting of straw for bonnets, and of pearl, 
bone, and ivory; the imitation of pearls and 
precious stones, the decoration of glass and por- 
celain to imitate enamel, the soaking of the tis- 
sues of objects for microscopical and anatomical 
purposes, the tinting of candles and wax tapers, 
of white vinegar and syrup of raspberries, the 
blueing of linen, and the coloring of confectionery, 
etc. The art of perfumery also has recourse to 
the aniline dyes for the coloration of essences, 
eoaps, cold cream, pomades, rice powder, etc. 
Their application to these different uses is self- 
evident, and granting the utility of the unguents 
with which the fair sex love to anoint themselves, 
we are constrained to admit that the introduction 
of the aniline dyes to this branch of industry has 
been of undoubted service. They have super- 
seded the metallic substances—the preparations 
of mercury, of bismuth, and of lead—which were 
almost all injurious to health. As, Lowever, it is 
not our wish to destroy pleasant illusions, we 
shall not enter into more ample details on so mys- 
terious a subject. 








“Politics in the Workshop.” 


Tue original painting from which our en- 
graving is taken, and which was last year on exhibition 
in the National Academy of Design in this city, is a 
spirited study from nature, executed by Thomas Water- 
yaan Wood, It is a faithful rendering of a bit of life in 

Vermont, and gives us a glimpse of the intelligent in- 
terest with which State and National affairs are watched 
by the sturdy workingpeople in this country. 

Thomas Waterman Wood is from Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, where his carly life was passed. After some 
rears of study in Boston, New York, and abroad, his 
talents, developed by conscientious labor, became re- 

ognized in the artistic world, Devoting himself chiefly 
to the portraiture of scenes of American life, he has 
well established his reputation in that sphere. ‘“ The 
Contraband,” ‘The Recruit,”” and ‘The Veteran,” 
attest the success of bis study of Southern themes, 


subjects as ‘The Miller,” “ The Cider Mill,” “Voe 
Woodchopper,” and “ Politics in the Workshop,’* 








ITALIAN MUSICIANS. 


Amone all the classes of impover%hed human 
beings who have made their way New York city, 
none appear to be the subjects of greater wretehed- 
ness, or wore brutal treatment, than the little Italian 
boys and girls who go about our streets playing upon 
harps, violins, triangles and flutes. 

The philanthropy of our libcral-minded/citizens has 
been aroused in their behalf, but when assistance has 
been obtained for them, they have been found to dis- 
appear mysteriously, and the story of their existence 
has grown more interesting. 

From the time of the failure of the revolutionary 
movements of 1848-2, the immigration from the several 
Italian provinces has been steadily increasing; the 
Five Points, which were the earliest haunts of this 
class, were soon filled to repletion, and small settle- 
ments were made in Spring, Prince, Sullivan, Laurens, 
Crosby, Mulberry, and otber atreets. Scaitered over 
the neighborhood of the Five Points, densely popu- 
lated by the most depraved classes of all nationalities, 
there lived, and still live, upward of fifteen hundred of 
tbs poorest Italians, 

The first introduction to the public of the boys and 
girls who are now regarded and treated as vagabonds 
of the most perfect type, was made when the hand- 
organ was brought into use as a means of earning 
meney. Street minstrelsy was found to be adapted 
equally well to persons ot both sexes and all ages, 
but it was discovered that where little children 
could grind out the music, the receipts were far more 
encouraging, a pity for the industrious little folks 
bringing out many a penny that would never have 
found its way into the pocket of a strong hearty man. 
Though the occupation was suitable for the children, 
the instruments were too unwieldy, and, some of the 
shrewd Italians taking advantage of the national love 
of music, prepared to give thorough instruction to the 
children in the art of performing on the violiv, harp, 
and flute. 

The idea was carried out successfully, ang soon 
quite an army of boys and girls, ranging in their ages 
from six to sixteen years, were sent out upon our 
streets, with full instructions where and how to play. 
Here the horrible sufferings af these children had 
their birth. 

Men wholly lost te every sense of humanity, pro- 
ceeded te Italy, and particularly the Northern Prov- 
inces, and seizing young boys and girls who manifested 
ubusual proficienoy in singing, or instrumental music, 
returned to this country with them in the capacity of 
guardians. This practice of kidnapping is kept up to 
this day, the perpetrator cloaking bis crime by show- 
ing forged certificates, purporting to be agreements 
between himself and the parents of the children, by 
which he is bound to protect and apprentice them to 
some useful trade. 

When once in the clutches of these tatk-P “eters, the 
litle fellows have indeed a bard 1924 {6 travel, Their 
lodgings are usually made Mm the upper staries or cel- 
lars of rear buildings, and their apartments answer all 
the purposes of school and bedreoms, A group, such 
as is represented in our itustration, is formed by the 
master, and the eourse of instruction is commenced. 
As soon as they have attained to any considerable pro- 

stenoy, they are sent out for practice in squads of 
three and four, accompanied by ap overseer, who ini- 
tiates them into the mysteries of their profession. A 
few iry crackers suffice, or are supposed to, for break- 
fast,and each child is assessed a certain sum, which 
must be brought bome et night, in default of whtob, a 
wevere flogging is promised. On pleasant days the 
gm unt will yary from one dollar to three, secording to 
the district to which the child is appointed, and in 
stormy weather seventy-five cents is considered a good 
day's pay. In care the children fail to secure their as- 
sessments, they are beaten in the most cruel manner, 
and sent to sleep without their usual pittance of crack, 
ers, Any signs Of a thicving disposition are heartily 








while from New England he has chosen such fa milig’ . 


encouraged, and whenever articles of clothing or ready 
sale are “ pulled,” tha youthful “cracksman” is rey 
warded with a holidey, and extra refreshments for the 
ensuing twenty-fow; hours. ’ 

Conversation iy, English is discouraged, for it is well- 
known that #% soon as the children acquire a fluency 
in our langv.age, they run away from their masters and 
set up in Yusiness in some other city for themselves, 

Variqus enterprises have been started for the benefit 
of ths unfortunate class, but with the exception of the 
{talmn Evening School established at No. 110 Centre 
Stfeet, none have proved successful. The children are 
closely guarded to prevent their escape or any commu- 
nication with our many city missionaries; they are 
not allowed to go to school or church, and all their as- 
sociations prepare them for a life of thievery and vag-- 
abondage. 

Our illustration shows the bright side of the picture: 
The children, assembled in the master’s room on the 
Sabbath for a home entertainment, wear 8 happy, 
cheerful look, and though performing on their varioggy 
instruments, appear to be deeply interested in the. 
forts of their master to teach a roguish little mowzey 
those ludicrous antics which provoke the laugh¥er of 
all spectators, and prove not the least attractive Faature 
in the out-dgor performanees., 
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Paraguay—Dr. Francla—Lop ez, 


Iy continuing the publication of; a series of 
pictures of Peraguayan scenery, we n@ust refer for 
description of the engravings in this number to the 
interesting narrative of Acting Mast: Holmes, of the 
Wasp, which last week accompanied the illustrations 
then given. In connection with th¥s subject, our por- 
traits of Dr. Francia, First Diotatésr of Paraguay, and 
of President Lopez, the present @hies Magistrate, will 
be acceptable to the American PAbiio, as, witkin our 
knowledge, neither of those remarkable men have 
hitherto had their “‘ countexf®# pregentments ” intro- 
duood into this country. 

The schookbooks of history have told the present 
generation the story of Dr, “prancia’s strange and ro- 
mantic career, and we 7 eed not copy from history 
& page that has atirvete” ) 5 much attention, But less 
seems to be known MY 1). ontecedents of Lopez, and it 
a ®  » years, 2nd chiefly in connection 
a -4 e rave Y ugcle of Paraguay against her allied 
CueEEren, — his name has been brought at all into 
pepe vefore the world, Nor does it appear that 
‘ e on JV emerged from his mysterious surroundings, 
A ©? ournals of the day seem to be in antagonism 
cha fon other upon the subject of his deeds and 
stay <7: 8nd while some applaud him as a hero and 

s#sman, others flercely denounce him as a bleod- 

? rsty and cruel despot. We must give history her 

wn time to pronounce upon these conflicting opjnions, 
and assert the truth. 

Upon the death of Dr. Francia, in 1840, the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay was confided to a triumvirate, of 
which the father of the present President was the 
chief. He afterward assumed the Dictatorship, and 
followed closely the policy of his predecessor, al- 
though less self-willed and tyrannical than the latter, 

His son, Francisco Solano Lopez, was sent to France 
to be educated, and profited greatly by the instruction 
there received, Afser spending several years in Eu- 
rope, he returned to Paraguay with a thorough know- 
ledge of engineering and the art of war, and applied 
himself to the impréwement of the military system of 
his own country. Upon the death ot his fether he was 
elected President, and with considerable energ me 
menced at once to evergize the Government and to de- 
velop its resources, building railways and establish- 
ing telegraphic lines, chiefly, however, for purposes of 
military communication and convenience. Every year 
he sent a classof young men to Europe to be educated 
to useful and mechanical eris. Whatever of truthor 
falsehood there may be in the reports of his cruelty 
aud despotism, it is certain that Francisco Lopez, with 
the means at his command, has made a bold and skill- 
ful stand ageinst the Allied forces and deserves con- 
— as @ MRD Of Hriunese, conrage and military’ 
8. ° 











GENERAL GRANT FORTY YEARS ACO. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnaii Gazette 
writes the following : 


“It is, I think, forty years this winter since I heard 
General Grant make his first speech. Sv far as I know, 
he has not made one since. It would do me untold 
good to hear him make his second one on the 4th of 
March next. It was the occasion of a village exhibi- 
tion in which the boys of the town wereengaged. Pat- 
terson, the tailor, was the leader of the whole gang. I 
sat down on the side of the stage to wait the coming of 
Grant, It was my thunder he had stolen. Patierson 
gave the speech to me three weeks before ; I was so 
proud of it; thought there was not another speech like 
that in all the world for aboy to speak. But now it was 
to be taken from me. Some unseen power had been 
at work. He took me toone side in the old court- 
house and said, *‘ Ulysses, you know, is the smallest 
boy of you two ; it will suit him best ; that he would 
select another more suited to my age.’ I was timid, 
and not able to answer his words, and gavein. Well, 
there I satwhen Grant came upon the siage, and 
began : 

*You'd scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in publie on the stage, 

And if I cance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow ; 
Tall oaks irom litile acorns grow, 

And many a man, no bigger than me, 
Began by learning his A, B, O.’ 


**I have his form plainly before me now »~ : 
his hand and stretched himself up to his 4 he raised 
at the line— utmost height 

* Tall oaks from Nttle 


, 
Patterson had dripes “074 Grow. 
all action, This wee « Us well on action. He was 
However hi * - the ne plus with the General. 
get no hig? ~@ might have shot up since, he could 
titude of that nigot. And o/ all that auvust mul- 
- of gazing and delighted villagers, none woald 
-ve ventured to augur that he ever would have grown 
so tall. Well, it makes one feel good, poor as one may 
be, that one had been a schooimate of a President of 
the great Republic ; that we had 
Broke bark at the same mill, 
Aud broke bread at the same table, 
Run our horses ocr the same hill, 
And rubbed them down in the same atable; 


that he bad heard the same voice rallying the school- 
boy train in the village green before whose maxic power 
had swept the tempest of battle and the shout of vic. 
tory. It makes one feel better still, that be had wrought 
his way up to the goze of the nation by the wealth of 


his own wil), and that he has even won ior himself the 
admiration of the world ; that he had conquered by 
deeds and silence ; that what eloquence and wealth 


could not buy, the mation hastened to lay at his feet 
unasked, and even begged him to accept the highest 
ermine her power coud bestow. No man perhaps in 
he history of tue couniry bas risen to position so 
rapidly ashe. No name now carries with it such talis- 
manic power as dors his, Every tine, and every para- 
graph given to the press, in which Lis name stands 
connected, is seized and r.ad by all with eagerness, 
Eveu his gonversations «re stolen awey and telegraphed 
4 the —_ of the earth. All this is only prophetic af 
he things expected of the incoming Admin- 
istration, : 
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Abuse of the Franking Privilege. 

As the ‘iratiking system has been tried and 
found wanting in England and abolished there, our 
national legislators do not lack a precedent for doing 
away with what has become a nuisance and an imposi- 
tion on the people. We will not deny that a conscien- 
tious use ot the privilege, in accordance with its inten- 
tion, would to a certain extent assist the machinery of 
government, but as experience seems to have demon- 
strated the impossibility of guarding against abuse in 
the premises, the best remedy perhaps is to shield our 
Congressmen from temptation by placing them, in re- 
gard to postal conveniencies, upon an equality with 
private citizens. In the Franking Room and the Branch 
Post Office of the Capitol at Washington, as represented 
in our engravings, our tax-paying countrymen behold 
the scene of continual and gross fraud upon the rev- 
enue of the United States; but as the Representatives 
of the people have been familiarized with the wrong, 
which, in fact, seems to have been tacitly sanctioned 
by custom, we suppose they must be absolved from the 
charge animo furandi, especially as many of them 
abuse their franking privilege without any attempt at 
concealment. It is so common a thing for a member 
of Congress, while writing at his official desk, to frank 
a package of envelopes for a friend, or to courteously 
accord the same favor to his lady visitors at home, that 
perhaps the censor of the practice may be considered 
by these good-natured lawbreakers as hypercritical and 


ridiculously severe. But when we become aware that ° 


the packages that leave the Washington office for free 
transportation amount to a ton daily, and that even 
the soiled linen of bers of Cong has been dis- 
patched under frank to the washing-tub, it is not too 
much to ask that the restrictions upon the franking 
privilege be enforced, or, if that be impossible, that 
the whole system be abolished. 











The late David T. Valentine. 


Mr. Davip T. Vatentrxz died at his resi- 
dence, No. 106 East Twenty-fifth street, on Thursday 
afternoon, February 25th, after having been confined 
to his bed for a period of four weeks. 

Mr. Valentine was born in Westchester county, New 
York, April 6tb, 1801, and was consequently in the 68th 
year of his age at the time of bis decease. He received 
the rudiments of a good English education at the West- 
chester Academy at White Plains, where he went to 
school until he arrived at the age of fourteen years, 
when, in 1815, he removed to this city, of waich he has 
ever since been an honored resident. On removing 
here, he at first iollowed the svocation of a grocer’s 
clerk, until the year 1821, when he became Clerk of the 
Marine Court, and served faithfully in that capacity un- 
til January, 1837, when he was appointed Clerk to the 
Common Council, succeeding Gen. Jacob Morton, who 
died ix the December previous. Mr. Valentine re- 
mained ia his position until 1968, a period of thirty- 
one years. 

In the year 1840, pursuant to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate and Assembly, he commenced the annual publica- 
tien of a Manual of the Corporation of New York, a vol- 
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ume which has now b 2 ity among New 
Yorkers, and continued its publication until 1865. In 
these volumes may be found much that is amusing and 
instructive. ‘Uncle David” loved to dwell on the 
scenes and incidents that characterized New York in 
the olden time, and often would he recount them to 
friends who visited him at the Clerk’s office in the City 
Hall. He was regarded as an authentic referee on all 
matters concerning the history of this city, and many 
are the points of difference arising from their discus- 
sion he has settled with regard to it. His love of re- 
search and accuracy of details gave to his writings on 
these topices a well-deserved authority. 

In 1853 he published a history of New York, which 
traced“the progress of the metropolis from its earliest 
developments, and contained a vast amount of valuable 
historical and biographical matter. The veteran Clerk 
believed that he would have the pleasure of dying in 
harness, and when last year he was superseded, the 
suddenness of the change affected him deeply. 

Mr. Valentine was as sociable a man in private life as 
he was pleasant to come in contact with officially. The 
old gentleman delighted to converse on the subject of 
this city, of the greatness of which he felt justly proud. 
In all of the affairs of life he was known as an upright, 
honest man, full of kindness and charity for others. He 
leaves a widow and five sonsand daughters, all of whom 
are grown persons, married and settled in life. 








Tue Emperor of the French is said to be more 
embarrassed by his private indebtedness than even 
previous to the coup d’état. Both he and the Empress 
have been living for the past fifteen years far beyond 
their means, and all of Eugenie’s private property is 
heavily mortgaged. She never thinks of the rainy 
days which may be in store for her in the future, but 
is as extravagent as if the French exchequer were in- 
exhaustible, and the Imperial dynasty not founded on 
sand, but sure to reign for centuries to come. 


Tue Marquis d’Ourches, a Frenchman, by 
his will foanded a prize of 20,000 francs for the dis- 
covery of a sure and simple means of recognizing if 
death be real orapparent. Dr. Carriére, says the French 
Courrier de U Eure, intends to claim the money for a 
process which he has employed for forty years. This 
system consists in — the hand, with the fingers 
closed, before the flame ofa lampor candle. In the 
living person the members are transparent and of a 
pinkish color, showing the capillary circulation and 
life in full activity ; while in that of a corpse, on the 
contrary, all is dull and dark, presenting neither sign 
of existence nor trace of the blood current. 


ALrreD pe Viony married, when still young, 
the daughter of a rich, eccentric old Englishman, who 
had the greatest aversion to poets, and was so annoyed 
with his daughter for having married one, that he cut 
her off with a shilling. This crotchety old gentleman 
was one day introduced to Lamartine in Italy, and said: 
“You are a poet, M. de Lamartine; my daughter has 
married a French poet like you.” ‘Ah, what is bis 
name?” asked the author of “Jocelyn.” “I realiy 
dou’t remember,’’ was the curious reply. In the course 
of the conversation Lamartine happened to mention 
the namie of De Vigny. ‘Oh! that is he,” cried the 
anti-poetic parent. 
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HAVE CHARITY. 


BY FRANCIS 6 SMITH. 


——— 


Trrevan the great, sin-blasted city 
Toils @ homeiess little one— 
Not a friend to soothe or pity— 
Net a bed to lie upon— 
Ragved, dirty, bruised and bleeding— 
Subject still to kick and curse— 
Schooled in sin and sadly needing 
Aid from Christian tongue and purse. 


But the rich and gay pass by her, 
Full of vaniiy and pride, 
And a pittance they deny her, 
As they pull their skirts aside. 
Then a sullen mood comes o’er her— 
Reckless she of woe or weal— 
Death from hunger is before her— 
She must either starve or steal. 


She does steal, and who can blame her ? 
Hunger pangs her vitals gnaw— 

None endeavor to reclaim her, 
And she violates the law. 

Then the pampered child of fashion, 
Who refused to give relief, 

Cries, with well-aifected passion, 
“Out upon the little thief!” 


Gensors full of world-wise schooling, 
Cease to censure and deplore— 

When the girl transgressed man’s ruling 
She obeyed a higher law. 

Take her place—feel her temptation— 
Starved, unhoused—no succor nigh— 

And, though sure of reprobation, 
Ye would sieal ere ye would die! 








THE CITY’S CHILDREN! 
TERRIBLE ATROCITIES!! 


A Little Girl’s Feet Frozen Off!!! 
THE FLESH CUT FROM HER BACK!!!! 














THE CHILDREN’S AID SOOCIETY!!!1! 





Villainy under the Vail of Charity! 
RELIGIOUS HUMBUGS EXPOSED! 


VICE MORE PROFITABLE THAN VIRTUE! 





A SAINT'S FACE AND A DEMONS HEART! ! 
a co 
HOW LONG SHALL SUCH THINGS CONTINUE !! 


THE MONSTER PUNISHED!!! 
RETRIBUTION !1!1! 











In spite of the exertions made by the “ Children’s 
Aid Society,” “The News-Boys’ Lodging Rooms,’ and 
city missions generally, there is still much to do in the 
matter of relieving t he nécessities of the suffering little 
ones known as “The City’s Children "—Hitle, white- 
faced, penury-pinched sufferers, who live in pestilen- 
tial, subterranean abodes, dark courts, and filthy air- 
poisoned alley-ways, or roam the streets in the day- 
time and sleep at night in covered wagons, coal-boxes, 
or any other place they may be abie to steal into— 
some of whom have neither parents nor friends, and 
others who have relatives, but would be better off 
without them. 

Everybody will remember the case of the unfortu- 
nate orphan girl whe, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, was taken from the poor-house by a fiend in hu- 
Man shape named Mrs, Decker, who resided at the 
time on Staten Island. It will be in the recollection 
of many how this poor, friendless little creature was 
tort by the wretch who had adopted her, till death 
kindly put an end to her sufferin How she was 
beaten till her. Iittle body was & mass of bruises— 
erervod tire nes seemed bursting through the 
skin—turned out into the bitter cold almost naked till 
her feet were blistered with frost, and her emaciated 
frame racked by rheumatism—while all the while the 
monster who subjected her to such tortures attended 
church arly, and was ed as little less than 
a@ saint by those who did not know her. 

as we have said, occurred nearly a score of 
ears ago, but who can say how many similar cases 
ave happened since—arc happening every day in fact ? 
The Mrs. Deckers are not all dead yet—society is full 
of them and their victims, and, what is worse, this will 
always be the case till the millennium comes. We can 
not alter human nature, but we can do the next best 
thing—we can expose such atrocities when they come 
to light, and such is our purpose at the present time. 
Anybody who will follow us through the following 
narrative of —— and retribut.on will acknowledge 
the full force of which we have said, and will feel 
themselves well repaid for their trouble as well. 





“ PLEASE, sir, may I chovel off your sidewalk?” 

“No, boy |—go home and tell your mother to take 
care of you.” 

“T only want five cents, sir—just five cents—let me 
have five cents for half an hour and I'll do any work 
you’re a-mind to set me at—I don’t care what it is,” 

“No, I tell you! Go home and keep out of the 
streets! Gotoschool! I don't see what parents can 
be thinking of to allow their children to go ranning 
around begging |” 

The first speaker was a stout-built lad, who carried 
upon his shoulder a rudely-constructed wooden shovel, 
and the person to whom he addressed himself was the 
wealthy Mr. Seymour, who occupied a palatial man- 
sion in one of the streets culting the Fifth Avenue at 
right angles. 

he boy was about fourteen years of age, and though 
shabbily dressed and wretched-looking enough, there 
was something about his countenance which could not 
fail to impress a close observer favorably. 

Mr, Seymour had just returned from a drive out on 
the Avenue in his magnificent sleigh, and was about 
entering the door of his residence, when the boy, whe 
had been looking wistfully, as he walked along, at the 
windows of the rich mansions in front of which he 
was passing, paused and accosted him. 

About an hour after the above conversation, Mr. 
Seymour, again dressed for the streets, stood gazing 
from the window of his front parlor. Already he re- 

tted that he had so rudely answered the boy’s pe- 
fition, and in imagination he again beheld the plead- 
ing face. Suddenly an exclamation, half of fear, half 
of surprise, burst from his lips as he actually met the 
mournful gaze of the boy’s large, sorrowful eyes. 

It was but a single glance, and the boy passed aw 
without offering to stop, but soon recovering himself, 
Mr. Seymour sprang to the hall, then out at the door, 
and in an instant was at the boy’s side. 

“Here, boy |’ he said, hurriedly, as he touched the 
lad on the shoulder, “have you got what you were 
asking for yet?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, dejectedly ; “ the people 
tell me that I am too small to shovel snow, and too 
big to beg, and so I s’pose I shall have to go home 
without anything. No I won’t though,” he added, 
suddenly, while a look of savage recklessness settled 
upon his pallid features—‘‘no I won't. I have never 
done anything wicked yet, but I'll steal—I’LL murder 
before I go home without anything !” 

“Good gracious, boy!” exclaimed Mr. § 
“what are you saying? Upon my life you tal 


our, 
like a 


perfect young savage. Here—here’s some change for 
you ! And he placed in his hand a few silver coins. 
Instantly 


the look of biank despair vanished from 





the boy’s face, and an expression of intense satisfac- 
tion took iis place, as, eagerly clutching the money 
which the rich man held out to him, he hastily ejacu- 
lated a fervant “ Thank’ee, sir |’ and fled away up the | 
street at luis topmost — 

Mr. Seymour stood looking after the boy till he saw | 
him exter a baker’s shop on the corner, and then he | 
mechanically followed in the same direction, 

“So he was hungry,” he muttered, as he walked . 
along, ‘“‘and perhaps he may be connected with some 
one who is also hungry. Whocan tell? I don’t know 
that it’s anything to me, but, by George, something 
which I cannot exactly understand impels me to follow 
him, and I will do so, let what will come of it.” 

The boy was hungry—very hungry—for as he|[ 
eme rom the baker’s shop, clutching a loaf of ; 
bread in his nervous grasp, Mr. Seymour, who followed 
closely, observed that he tore a piece from it and raven- 
ously gnawed it as he started on a run. 

At length the boy darted up a dark alley-way, the 
entrance to which Mr. Seymour reached just in time ' 
to see the object of his pursuit enter a tenaut building | 
which stood far back in the rear. 

Mr. Seymour also entered the dismal habitation, and, 
after some delay, found himself in an apartment on the 
second floor, The room was a small one, and from its 
position the light of day, except at meridian (it was 
about three o’clock then), was almost excluded, The 
floor was cleanly scrubbed, the walls were white, and 
the window-pan what few were left, giistened 
brightly in the sunlight, but save a clean board which 
resting upon a@ barrel, served as a table, and a bed 
which occupied the darkest corner of the room on the 
floor, the apartment contained no furniture. 

Sitting bolt upright npon this latter article was a 
woman, wasted away almost to a skeleton. In both 
her bony hands she clutched a loaf of bread, from 
which she had ravenonsly torn a mouthful, and lying 
prone at her side, with his face buried in the pillow, 
end groaning and somone pusounty, was the boy whom 
the rich man had followed. 

Mr. Seymour was unable to scan the woman’s fea- 
tures closely, for the bright glare of the sun upon the 
snoay without had temporarily unfitted his eyes to view 
objects in a subdued light ; but hesaw enough toshock 
him greatiy, and stooping down, he placed his hand 
upon the shoulder of the boy, and shaking him gently, 
he said in a kindly tone: 

“Get up, my little man, and run out for some more 
fitting food than that. You shall want for nothing 
now, for I will be yourfriend, See, here is money !” 
And as he spoke, he took some silver coins from his 
pocket. 

Rising from his recumbent position as the first tones 
of the gentleman’s voice fell upon his ear, the bey 
turned and faced the latter, who was surprised to sce 
upon his features, not a look of gratitude, but an ex- 
pression amounting almost to malignity. 

“Go away |’ exclaimed the boy, bitterly ; “‘ go away, 
and leave me alone. I hate you!” 

“And why should you hate me, my poor lad?” in- 
quired Mr, Seymour, in a tone of unfeigned surprise— 
“T never injured you !”” 

* You have !’’ exclaimed the boy, passionately; “‘ you 
have always injured me, and such as me. I hate you 
because you are rich, and because you don’t care who 
starves so long as you have pienty to eat and to drink, 
and to wear, and throw away. licel as though I could 
kill you, and I may, too, if you don’t go away, for | 
= strength to do it now, although I am only a 

y ! 

“Upon my life, I believe the boy is getting crazy |!” 
exclaimed Mr. Seymour, in a sort of half soliloquy. 

“I believe I am,’ returned the boy, vehemently, 
“and it wouldn’t be much to wonder at if I did. 1 wish 
I was crazy or dead, I wouldn’t care which.” 

Mr. Seymour was about to make soime conciliatory 
reply, but before he could do so the door opened, and 
a little girl about nine years of age entered, bearing in 
her hand abowl of soup. She was a beautiful, bright- 
looking child, although her clothes were untidy, and 
her hair was uncombed, and fell straggling around her 
face. Her large blue eyes were full of gentleness and 
love, and an almost angelic look rested upon her meek, 
retiring countenance. 

She was somewhat disconcerted upon discovering a 
stranger, but beckoning the boy to a corner, she said 
in a whisper, while a smile of joy lighted up her little, 
thin face: 

‘*Here, Charley, I’ve brought a bowl of real nice 
soup for your mother, and | know it ’ill do her good. 
Mrs, Maddox, who lives up-stairs, gave it to me for 
fetching her a pail of water, but I’m not hungry, and 
it will be so nice for your poor mother.” 

The boy’s lip quivered as he struggled to subdue 
some terrible emotion, and he answered, at last, in a 
husky voice : 

“She don’t wantit, Maggie—J know she don’t—you 
eat it yourself.’ 

“Ww is that gentleman?’ whispered the girl, at 
the same time stealing a giance at Mr. Seymour. 

“« He is a rich man,’’ answered the boy aloud, ‘“‘ who 
lives in a great house up-town.” 

“Ob, 1 am co glad!’ exclaimed the girl, joyously, 
“for I am sure he will dosomething {for your mother |”? 

“Of course I will, my little lady,” said Mr. Seymour 
—‘ that is what I came here for.” 

“No you won’t !” exclaimed the boy, bitterly, “ be- 
cause you can’t help her now! If you had given me 
only five cents ‘when I first asked you for it, it might, 

erhaps, have done some good ; but it’s too late now. 

ook at her |? And again throwing himecif face down- 
ward upon the bed, he gave away to another passion- 
ate outburst of grief. 

A horrid suspicion flashed across the mind of the 
millionaire, whose eyes by this time had become ac- 
customed to the moderate light, and looking directly 
at the woman, God of Heaven, what asight broke upon 
his startled vision ! 

“Merciful Heaven !’ he exclaimed, holding his hands 
before his eyes to shut out the frigutful spectacle,“ she 
is dead |” 

“ Yes,’ sobbed the boy, “ dead—cead—dead! And 
when they put her in the cold ground, I shall be alone 
—all alone! There will be no one to care for me then !”’ 

While he was thus wildly lamenting, the little girl 
had placed her bow! upon the rude table, and with the 
tears standing in her mild eyes had advanced toward 
him. Kneeling beside him as the despairing words left 
his lips, she threw her little white arms round his neck, 
ann murmured, in a tone of mingled pathos and gentle 
‘ mach : 

“yo one, did you say, Charley? No one at all # 

Ibstantly the boy checked his violent grief, and look- 
ingszp through his tears, he replied, as he affection- 
ately pressed her hand : 

= th, I fergot you, Maggie—I forgot you, but you 
musn’t blame me. I was thinking of nothing but her. 
It will be so very, very hard to see them take her 
away |” 

By this time Mr. Seymour had recovered somewhat 
from the first shock which his feelings had sustained, 
and approaching close to the corpse he began to pe- 
ruse the features attentively. A thrill of horror shook 
his frame anew as he did so, for, notwithstanding the 
change which death had made, he felt morally certain 
he had seen the face before, under far different cir- 
cumstances. 

“What is your name, boy!” he asked, excitedly, 
turning toward the sorrowing lad. 

The boy was stubborn, and would not answer, but 
his little companion replied : | 

“ His name is Charley Hollister, sir.” 

“It is she ; and we have metagain at last, but under 
what terrible circumstances! Oh, what a frightful, 
frightful death for her to die !"" | 

e spoke truly. It was a frightful death, for the 
woman had died of starvation! Starvation in the 
midst of plenty! Eager to appease the frightful crav- 
ings of hunger, she had seized the loaf and torn from 
it a mouthful, but even as she essayed to masticate it 
the fatal reaction, took place, death seized her in the 
effort, and she who had once tasted the sweets of affiu- | 
ence now sat there the victim of cruel want, a stiffened , 
corpse, grim, gaunt, and ghastly ! 

Casting a look at the children, who in their great 
grief had not noticed his agitation, the millionaire 
rushed from the house and took his way toward the 
coroner’s office. 

An inquest was held upon the body of a wretched 
and—except by the weeping boy she had left behind 
her—apparently unknown woman ; the coroner’s jury, 

of men who had suddenly been taken from | 





their business and forced into the service, had promptly 
and without striving very hard to find out who of 
what she was, returned a verdict that Mary Hollister, 
the unknown woman aforesaid, had come to her death 
by starvation ; a wealthy and exemplary citizen had 
seen the poor victim of cruel want decently laid to 
rest in Greenwood Cemetery, all the expenses attend- 
ing the funeral having been paid out of his own pocket 
—and four persons bad assembled in the room adjoin- 
ing the one in which Mary Hollister died, to talk over 
the sad event. These were Charles Hollister, the son 
of the deceased woman; the little girl, Maggic ; Mrs. 
Bridget Mullins, a washerwoman of unmistakably 
Celtic origin; and Mr. Philip Ferry, known in the 
neighborhood as “ Phil, the Philosopher,” 


* And so the fine gentieman has offered to find a | 


place for you, has he, Charley, dear?’ asked the widow, 
addressing the deceased woman’s son. 

The poor boy, who, absorbed in his deep grief, sat in 
an out-ol-the-way corner, did not hear her, and little 
Maggie once more became his mouth-piece, 

“Don’t speak to him now, Mrs. Mullins; please 
don’t,” pleaded the little creature; “he feels so bad 
he don’t want to talk. I know all about it, and I'll 
answer your questions. Mr. Seymour has offered to 
lind a place for Charley—I heard him.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a knock at the 
door, which was opened by Mrs. Mullins, and a tall, 
bilious-looking man, of a sinister expression of coun- 
tenance, wriggled his way into the room. 

“Eels |? whispered the philosopher, musingly, as 
f00n as his eyes fell upon the new-comer; “J can see 
’em sticking out allover. Slippery and tricky—twist 
himself into any shape he pleases, and adroitiy make 
his escape through the smailest kind of a hole. Every 
hair ov his head—to be sure there isn’t many of them 
—is an eel; and if an eel’s eye was magnified to the 
size of his with a proper lens, I’ll venture to say you 
couldn't tell one from the other !”” 

The individual concerning whom Phil Ferry thus 
soliloquized looked sharply around at the group fora 
moment or two without speaking, and then, turning 
his gaze toward the widow, he said : 

“So she’s gone at last, ch?” 

“She is, Doctor McNab,” replied Mrs, Mullins ; 
“she is, poor crayther! Heaven rest her sow] !’’ 

“And the boy—what will become of him now?” 
asked the man, while a greedy look lighted up his 
dull, gray eyes. “I hear that a rich man, a Mr. Sey- 
mour, has offered to take charge of him. is that sor”? 

*} believe it is,’ answered Mrs, Muilins, “but divil 
a@ much megsilf knows abontit. But don’t throuble the 
boy —poor little filly, the thribulashin is keen on him! 
Ask Maggie—she knows.” 

“Oh, yes, Maggie! My dear little Maggie!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, with affected tenderness, as he 
approached the child; ‘‘ehe will tell me all about it. 
She will come and live with me now, I guess. She 
won’t want to stay here after they take away her play- 
mate ! Won’t you come with me, Maggic?” 

“No, I won’t |’ exclaimed the child, with a shudder, 
and at the same time she crept close to Mrs. Mullins, 
and seized tightly hold of that good woman’s apron, 
as though she feared the doctor might seize her lorci- 
bly and bear her off. 

“And why not, my little dear?’ asked the doctor, 
with great blandness. 

* Because 1 don’t like you,” replied the child, with 
great candor—*“ I’d rather go and live in that dark 
dungeon where my father died than to go home with 
you. i'm afraid of you!” 

“Now that is hard, isn’t it, Mrs. Mnilins?” said the 
doctor, appealingly. “That is really hard. I attended 
that little girl’s father professionally all through his 
many fits of sickness without charging him one cent, 
and now, when I want to continue my kindness by 
giving her a home, she won’t come nearme. I dare 
say the boy is just like her. I attended his mother pro- 
fessionally, also, without receiving any pecuniary re- 
compense save a few trinkets, and J don’t suppose he 
has any more gratitude than Maggie has. Will you 
come and learn to be a doctor, Charley?” he continued, 
addressing the boy. 

“No, not with you,” sententiously answered the 
grief-stricken youth, turning his tear-swollen eyes 
upon the questioner. 

“No,” said Maggie, “Charley anc I will go together. 
Wherever he goes I will go. If Mr. Seymour takes him, 
I will beg Mrs. Seymour to take me.’ 

Dr. McNab had good reasons for feeling interested 
in the children, and what those reasons were will ap- 
pear in the course of our story. 

It was one roorning, about a week after the events 
just narrated took place, that Mr. and Mrs, Seymour 
sat at the breakfast-table, the gentleman reading the 
morning paper and sipping his coffee by turns, while 
ihe lady remained silent, apparently in deep thought 
about something. 

At length, throwing down his paper, and emptying 
his cup at a draught, Mr. Seymour said, with a sigh . 

*“*T never take up a paper of late, my dear, that I do 
not come across the details of some horrible cases of 
destitution end misery.” 

“TI have noticed, Andrew,” said Mrs, Seymour, 
“that of late you seem mere than usually interested 
in the sufferings of the poor. My attention, too, has 
been much attracted to such cases since I heard of 
your praisworthy action in reference to that unfortu- 
nate woman who died of starvation. Although I must 
admit that your conduct was commendable, | cannot 
understand why you have taken such an interest in 
her orphan boy. After superintending the funeral, 
and paying all the expenses, you bring two destitute 
children heré to your own home, one of them the un- 
fortunate woman’s son.” 

Mrs. Seymour paused, in order to give her husband 
an opportunity to say something in explanation, but 
he remained silent, and che continued : 

“And another singular phase of this most singular 
matter is, that you seem less inclined to converse 
about the boy than you do aboutthe girl. Without any 
inquiry upon my part, you told me all you knew about 
the girl, but when I ventured to question you concern- 
ing the boy, you evinced a palpable disinclination to 
converse on the subject, and would not give me the 
slightest satisfaction.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Seymour, apparently with 
great reluctance, “it is true that I have all along tried 
to avoid this subject, but as you force me to it, I will 
admit jhat there is a mystery about the boy and his 
mother—a mystery which I have reasons of my own 
for not wishing to explain, and which could advantage 
you nothing, even if I shou!’ do so. Let me implore 
you, then, as you value our domestic quiet, not to al- 
jude to the subject again. The boy will be out of the 
house shortly, and, after he is gone, let us cease to talk 
of the past. I spoke to an employing silversmith 
about him yesterday, Mr. Barak Jeffries, and Charley 
is to be placed in his care fo-morrow. But how about 
your little protegee, Maggie? Have you found a place 
tor her yet, or do you mean to adopt her?” 

“T would willingly adopt her,” replied Mrs, Sey- 
mour, who saw at once that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to penetrate her husband’s secret, and who as- 
sumed a satisfaction she by no means felt, “if I could 
reconcile such a course with ny conscience ; but I fear 
I am growing too fond of her, and we should not place 
our affection upon things of this earth. The fact that 
our Heavenly Father has never blessed us with chil- 
dren is the best proof that He intended I should devote 
myself entirely to His service. She is a sweet child, 


| and J am happy in having been able to pluck her as a 


brand from the burning (this was a favorite expression 
with the lady), but I cannot make up my mind to as- 
sume the entire care of her, and eo I think I will per- 
mit a Mrs. Dockett, who has made application to our 
Society for a little girl to adopt, to take her. She seems 
a very pious kind of woman, and has promised to bring 


| Maggie up in the faith.” 


Poor Maggie! she little knew the fate that awaited 
her. And had Mys, Seymour been aware of it, her 
philanthropic heart would have thrilled with horror, 
and she would soon have thought of ma the 
he!pless little one in the keeping of a wild beast. 

An hour later, after Mr. Seymour had left the honse, 
to attend to business, Mrs. Dockett made her appear- 
ance, wishing to consult with Mrs. Seymour about 
taking charge of Maggie. . 

“How old did you say she was?” asked Mrs, Dock- 
ett, after some preliminary observations had pcssed 
between herself and Mrs. Seymour. 

“Tt is impossible to say, exactly,” replied the latter 


| lady, “for the child does not know her age, I should 
ey her, however, to be about nine oid.” 

“The dear child !* exclaimed Mrs, ett, with 
| fervor; “and what is her name, mem?” 

“Of that we are also ignorant,” answered Mrs. Sey- 
| mour—*she is a poor litile walf, of whose history 
have been able to learn but litfle, About three years 
ago her father, a besotted creature, who was not fit to 
have charge of a dog, much less a tender child 
| hired a@ room in the house from which we took her. 
| He died miserably in prison, not long afterward, of 
| delirium tremens, and from that time til we found 
| her the little unfortunate picked up her living by run- 
ning errands for the tenants. Maggie is the only 
hame by which she is at present known,” 

“The poor dartin’, unfortnit little soul !” exclaimed 
| Mrs, Dockett, applying her hankerchief to her eyes. 
| “Oh, Mrs, Seymour, 1 must have that child. I feel 
| like I could eat her up now without even seein’ of her, 
| 1 wanted to get some poor little waif, as you call it, 
without no father or mother, or any friends to care for 

it, and I’m so glad I applied to your blessed, heavenly 
Society, you don’t know |” 

Had Mrs. Dockett known how inextricably inter- 
woven was the past history of that little unfortunate 
with her own, she would not have been so perfectly 
self-possessed as she contemplated taking charge of 
her, But she did not know it, and she was happy in 
her ignorance, 

* You will treat her in all respects as if she were m 
child, and I had plac da her with you to board, will 
you?” asked Mrs, Scjznour, delighted with the fatter- 
ing allusion which had been mace to the Societt. 

Mrs. Dockett looked up toward Heaven as though 
calling the Sacred Hosts to witness her sincerity, then 
wiped her eyes energetically, she sighed heavily, and 
then said emphatically ; 

“Won't I, though?” 

* And you will bring herup in the faith?” continued 
Mrs. Seymour ; “you wiil studiously teach her to re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the fesh? You will see to 
it that she listens only to souad doctrine?” 

“Mrs. Seymour,’”’ responded Mrs. Dockett, half re- 
proaciifully, but ecstatically, “if 1 thought there was 
one hair in my head that wasn’t Episcopal, I'd have 
my head shaved clean on purpose to get rid of that 
one, and wear a horrid cap for the rest of my days |” 

Mrs. Seymour wanted no further proof of her vis- 
itor’s fitness for any work which she might be called 
upon to do after she had given such powerful evidence 
of *‘the faith that was in her,” and so “the second 
waif” was furnished with a mother. 

The next morning, when the children met each 
— in the kitchen, the eyes of both were red with 
weeping. 

“We have got to go to different places now, Char- 
ley,”’ said Maggie, laying her hand upon his arm, and 
looking tearfully into his face, 

“Yes, Maggic,” replied the boy, sadly ; “I am sorry 
wecan’t be kept together, but it is better that we 
should do something for ourselves.”’ 

“T suppose it is,’ replied the little creature, deject- 
edly, “but I never thought of parting from you, 
Charley.” 

“Never mind,” said the boy, hopefully, anda bright 
smile overspread his fine features as he spoke, “ we 
shall see each otheroften. Mr. Seymour has promised 
me that already. He has told me where Mrs. Dockett 
lives on Long Island, and, if I work smart, perhaps I 
shall be allowed to visit you every weck. Who 
knows |!’ 

“Oh, if I was only sure of that!’ exclaimed the 
child, joyfully. 

“Besides,? continued the boy, energetically, “I am 
to learn a good trade, and I am tohave plenty of over- 
work. Who can tell how much I may be able to save 
up? Why, l might be abie to pay your board and buy 
clothes for you in a littl while, and then you conld 
come and live in the city where I could see you every 
day ! Only think of that, Maggie !” 

oor children! their bappy anticipations were but 
short-lived. They had always been familiar with 
misery, but there was a “‘deeper deep” of wretched- 
ness for them still ! 

Mr. Seymour had placed Charles Hollister with the 
silversmith for a fortnight on trial, at the end of which 
time, if all parties were satisfied, he was to be duly 
apprenticed; but the boy had not been under the 
charge of his employer a week before he discovered 
that there was something wrong about the man, al- 
though the latter tried hard to appear excessively 
parent-like and amiable. 

Among the apprentices who operated in the “ bee- 
hive,”? as the & op was termed by Mr. Jeffries, was a 
@ little, pale-faced, consumptive-looking boy, about 
the age of Charles Hollister, who at once attracted the 
attention and excited the commiseration of the newly- 
entered apprentice, who felt a secret satisfaction when 
he was informed that the boy in qnestion, whose name 
was Richard Manners, was to be his room-mate. The 
two boys became fast friends the very first night that 
they slept together, and they grew more and more at- 
tached to each other as their intimacy became closer, 

The first effort of the new apprentice, naturally 
enough, was to gather from his companion some idea 
of his employer, and his fellow-apprentices ; but, 
strangely enough, the boy would never allow himself 
to be drawn into a conversation on that subject. He 
would talk freely enough on any other theme, but the 
moment the shop was mentioned he was dumb ; nor 
could all the ingenuity of young Hollister put him off 
his guard. 

It was the night before the one upon which the pro- 
bationary fortnight of the new apprentice would ex- 
pire, and he and his room-matc had retired to their 
room, 

Hollister was the first to throw his clothes off and 
jump into bed, and as he lay there watching his room- 
mate he could not help noticing the look of painful 
anxiety which rested upon the features of the latter. 
The boy was never at any time disposed to be mirth- 
ful, but now his face wore a look which plainly spoke 
of some especial source of regret, and before getting 
into bed, he, contrary to his usual custom, carefully 
looked under it and around the room, and finally he 
opened the bed-room door, and looked out into the 
er 


ntry. 

“What's the matter, Dick?’ said Hollister, when 
the former had at length stretched himseif out at his 
side, “ You ain’t afraid of burglars, are you?" 

“No,” replied the boy, in a whisper,; wuss’en 
that.” 

“What is it, then?’ askec Hollister. ‘Come, speak 
out: don’t be alarmed |” 

“Hush-b-h !” whispered the boy, trembling as he 
spoke ; “don’t epeak so loud—he inight hear you.” 

“ And who is he ?” asked Hollister, without altering 
his tone. 

“| won't talk to you, Charley,” replied the boy, ina 
whisper so low as to be almost inaudible, “if you 
don’t speak lower. _1 know he ts around somewhere, 
and I tell you he will hear you.” 

*“ Well, then,” whispered Hollister, who, willing to 
gratify the lad, brought his voice down to the lowest 
pitch, “i will speak low; and now tell me who its 
that he you are 60 much afraid of?” 

“The Boss!” replied the boy, in a frightened tone ; 
“and you'd be afraid too, if you knew him as well as 
I do.” 

“Well, I don’t like him very much myself, Dick,” 
replied Hollister ; “but I don’t see anything in him 
to be frightened at, and I don’t see as we’ve much to 
complain about. He uses us pretty well. We've got 
plenty to eat, and to drink, and to wear, and don’t 
have to work very hard,” 

“Oh, yes,” whispered Dick, significantly, * that’s 
‘cos he’s got a new boy on trial. We allers do havea 
high old time whenever a new boy comes; but we 
have to pay up for it afterward. It seems to me al- 
most as if you were my brother, Charley, and IT will 
fay this much te you, if I die for it—don’t you be 
vound to him !”" 

“What are you whispering about there, Richard?” 
broke in the shrill voice of the king-bee from the entry 
outeide ; “I am afraid I will bave to curtail your 
sleeping hours ; you’ve got too much time for sleeping 
—you have.” 

“] knew he was around !"' whispered the little un- 
fortunate. “Oh, won’t I catchy it forthis!” And 
turning his back to his companion, he refused to say 
qgnother word. 
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The boy’s warning was not without its effect upon 
of young Hollister; but, having once re- 
solved upon his course of action, he was not easily to 
be swerved therefrom ; and before closing his eyes in 
sleep he determined to carry out his original purpose, 
let what would happen—which he subsequently did ; 
but he had not been an indentured apprentice forty- 
eight hours when he bitterly regretted not having 
taken his little room-mate’s advice. 

From the moment the documents were signed which 
jaced Charles Hollister beneath the entire control of 
{r. Jeffries for seven years, the demeanor of the lat- 

ter toward his apprentices underwent so complete a 
change that the newly-bound lad, although prepared 
to witness something of the kind from what Dick 
Manners had said, was greatly astonished. Ignorant 
of the world, and thoroughly artless and honest him- 
self, he never imagined that any one could exercise 
such perfect nypeney- During the whole fortnight 
while he was on trial he had noticed that the boys 
were treated with great consideration, All this was 
changed, however, as soon as the neophyte became a 
full-fledged ‘“‘bee’’—then tasks were imposed upon 
the ill-starred apprentices the completion of which 
took them from twelve to sixteen hours per day, and 
they were compelled to submit daily to a thousand 
harrowing pieces of injustice which were calculated 
to wound the pride and lacerate the feelings of any 
7 possessing the slightest spirit. 

t was on the morning of the second day of young 
Holiister’s apprenticeship, and he was busily em- 

loyed at the side of Dick Manners, under whose tui- 

on he had temporarily been placed, when Mr. Barak 
Jeffries entered the “‘bee-hive,” and, as was his wont, 
began the exercise of his daily tortures. Walking 
from one to another of his apprentices, he bestowed 
upon each as he passed along some biting innuendo or 
soul-cutting remark which admitted of no reply, till at 
length he stood behind Dick Manners, who /elt his 
presence although he did not see him, and who shud- 
dered as he continued his work without looking up. 

*“ Richar’ |? squeaked the immaculate proprietor of 
the “ bee-hive.”’ 

At the sound of his voice both boys looked up, and 
Hollister noticed that the tyrant held in his handa 
rawhide, which till then he had kept concealed be- 
hind him. 

“Richard |? repeated Jeffries, “you did not finish 
soldering them ‘ere thimbies last night.” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, apprehensively; “if you 
please, sir, I couldn’t.” 

*“ Couldn’t |? exclaimed Mr. Jeffries, assuming a look 
of offended dignity, “couldn't, sir? Do you mean to 
tell me to my face that I have imposed a task upon 
one of my boys which he couldn't perform? I am 
grieved, 1 rarely am grieved, Richard Manners, to 
find that you are sich a hard case—sich a very hard 
case—in spite of all my talkin’ to you, and advisin’ of 
you, and persuadin’ of you to do better. I can’t allow 
sich conduct in my ‘bee-hive,’ sir; and although I 
am ready to shed tears when \ think of doin’ of it, I 
shall have to punish you severely again. It’s very 
tryin’ to a man of my sensibilities, but I shall have to 
do it; I can’t help myself. It’s a dooty wot I owe to 
you and your mother, and to myself !”’ 

He took the poor trembling lad by the shoulder, as 
he spoke, and elevated his whip in the air ; but before 
he had struck a blow, Hollister, who was at first ren- 
dered dumb by surprise, exclaimed imploringly : 

“Oh, don’t whip him, Mr. Jeffries! Please don’t, 
sir! I know he tried his best to finish his stint, for it 
was three o’clock in the morning before he got to bed, 
Besides, sir, he’s sick. He couldn’t get to sleep for 
coughing for an hour after he laid down !”’ 

Mr. Jeffries dropped his uplifted arm, and stood 
gazing at the new apprentice with a look of perfect 
amazement, 

“Is it possible that I can be in my right senses ?”’ 
he exclaimed at length. ‘Have I acted as principal 
of the ‘bee-hive’ up to this late day to have a fresh- 
made apprentice a-givin’ of me advice? Master Hol- 
lister, you have committed a very grave offense, sir— 
& offense, sir, which nothin’ but your ignorance of my 
rules and regulations could induce me to overlook. I 
will forgive you this time, but look out in the futur’ 
how rg ventur’ to speak afore you're spoken to. As 
for this ’ere boy, I can’t forgive him—I wish I could— 
1 shall have to give him sume wholesome punishment, 
and I shall also, much against my wishes, be obliged 
to papers his outrageous conduct to his mother !” 

This last sentence was one of Mr. Barak Jeffries’s 
master-strokes in the exercise of torture. It pierced 
like a sharp knife the heart of the boy, and the flend 
knew it would when he uttered it. Mrs. Manners, the 
boy’s mother, was a widow, and he was her only son 
—the child of her old age. She idolized him, almost, 
and before she apprenticed him to the monster of the 
“bee-hive ” she fondly hoped that he would grow up 
respected by his fellow-men and a blessing to her—the 
pride of her heart and the staff of her declining years, 
But all such happy anticipations were crushed as soon 
as communication was established between herself 
and Barak Jeffries, who pictured her r boy as a 
very monster of disobedience and ingratitude—a 
juvenile fiend, in whose character it would be hard to 
discover one redeeming trait. 

The poor woman did not wish to believe these terri- 
ble stories ; but when they caine from a man of such 
unquestionable respectability as Barak Jeffries—a man 
who dwelt upon her son’s shortcomings with appa- 
rent reluctance, how could she refrain from conjuring 
him, by the memory of his dead father, not to add the 
sin of falsehood to his other misdeeds by denying the 
charges which were alleged against him ? 

Oh, how many tender hearts have been broken, and 
how many sterner ones rendered callous and dead to 
all feeling by the devilish skill of a Barak Jeffries ! 
How many thieves, and assassins, and desperate ruf- 
fians have received the bent of their dispositions from 
such establishments as the “ bee-hive,” 

No cry of pain escaped the lips of Richard Manners 
as the fiend who held him in his grip proceeded to 
shower upon him a succession of heavy blows. He 
did not strive to get away, although the assault in- 
creased in violence with his passiveness, and the vital 
fiuid stained hig shirt as the instrument of torture 
lacerated his flesh, for his heart was bleeding, too, 
and the pain which he felt there was greater than 
even his physical sulfering. 

He was thinking of his mother, and of the punish- 
ment, so oft repeated, which his cruel tyrant had 
threatened to inflict upon her, But there was one who 
felt every blow which descended upon the back of the 
helpless boy as keenly as though it had been inflicted 
upon himself, Of a just and gencrons, but impetuous 
and flery nature, his young spirit chafed under such 
an exibition of manifest crucity and injustice. 
Tractable and mild to a degree under the power of 
kindness, be was a very demon when excited by 
wrong and oppression. A boy in years, he was at 
heart a man, and fear had no part in his composition. 

From the moment that Barak Jeffrics struck the 
first blow, he had dropped his tools, and stood look- 
ing on like one suddenly stricken dumb by surprise. 
As the punishment progressed, however, his dark 
eyes assumed an expression of ferocity, his broad 
chest rose and fell with the tumultuous passion which 
agitated it, the large veins upon his neek and fore- 
head swelled nearly to bursting, and at length, sud- 
denly rushing at Jeffries, he jerked the whip from his 
hand, threw it to the furthest corner of the room, 
and, in a voice husky with emotion, shrieked out 

“Stop ?’ and seizing a large hammer, the boy 
wielded it aloft and aimed a wicked blow at the head 
of his master. 


(The continuation of this truthful and 
deeply-interesting narrative will be 
found in a serial story, entitled “ MAG~ 
GIn, THE CHAR CHiLD,” pub- 
lished in No. I7 of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY,NOW READY. The NEW 
YORK WHeEKLY is beautifully illus- 
trated, and contains forty long columns 
of cleasig pene reading matter, mak~- 
ing the EW YORE WEEZELY the 
best Story and Sketch Paper published. 
The New York Weekly is for Sale by 
ev News Agent throughout the Union 
and Canadas:-) 
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The Inansgham =Etotel, 
LONDON. 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
(Formerly of New York), 


700-307 MANAGER. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Ss. NN. BROW IN c& CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage ani Buggy Wheeis, Send for price !ist. 
696-7080 


Bae 2. 
ae a ee 
Superbly Enamelled Snow White, $1, by mail or express, 


JOHN FOGGAN & Co., 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 
700-703 


$3 WONDER. 


INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical, and dur- 
able. Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted tor 
all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. An 
elegant Gift. Tesiimonials daily. Sent iv perfect order 
on receipt of price, $3. Address INDUSTRY SEWING 
MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 700-703 


“Star Spangled Banner.” 


1,000 of the Splendid Engraving, 


“PAST AND FUTURE,” 
GIVEN AWAY every week. A $2 Engraving and a 
splendid 40 column Ledger size psper a whole year tor 
only 75 cents, Money refunded to all not satisfied. Eu- 
graving sent on roller, with first number of paper. 

NOW IS THE TIME. A whole year’s paper and 
splendid Eagraving only 75 cents. Specimeus, etc., 
for 6 cents. Address 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 


























701-3 Hinsdale, N. H. 
a year can be made by live agents selling 
my new and valuab.e invention. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
699-702 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
SPECIALTY.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. By the Inventor of tiie Celebrated Patent 
Invisible Orgavic Vibrator for Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10 cents for Treatise on Deatness, Catarrh, and 
Scrofu'a, Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker st., N. ¥. 
700-703 








GENTS WANTED in every town to se!l the cele- 

brated Clipper Mowers and / eapers-—-Lightest dratt 

and mo:t durable machines made. Send for cirenler, 

— Mower & ReaPen Co., 12 Cliff st., New York. 
699-70! 


“HUNTER’S CUIDE” 


AND 


Trapper’s Companion. 


New Edition, Revised, Enlarged. Twenty New Re. 
ceipts acded. All about Hunting, Tripping and Fish- 
ing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and Furs, 10,000 
sold in tweive weeks. Beware of imitations, A neat 
book, Sixty-four pages, only 25 cevts; 6 for $1, post- 
paid, Ad iress 
ELUNTER & CO., Publishers, 

Hinedale, N. H. 





701-3 


BSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained 

in different States; desertion, etc., sufficient 

cause, No publicity. No charze until divorce ob- 

tained. Advice free. Address M. HOUSE, Aiterney, 
78 Nassau strect, New York. 702-14 








ISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD.— 
4 The Prairie Whis'le and Animal Imit:tor can be 
used by a child. It is made to imitate the songs of 
every bird, the neigh of a horse, the bray of an ags, 
the grunt of a hog; birds, beasts, and snakes are en- 
chanted and entrapped by it. Is used by Dan Bryant, 
Charley White, and all the Minstrels ani Warblers. 
Ventriloquism can be learned in three cays by ite aid, 
Sent anywhere upon receipt of 25 cents; three for 50 
ceuts; $125 per dozen. A. J. HITCHCOCK, 148 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 





PER CENT. COUPON BONDS ot the 
Ciry or LansIna, the Capital of Michigan. 
For eale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 702-5 





MPLUYMENT that pays. For particular:, ad- 
dress 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Braitleboro’, Vt. 
702-5 


B25 A DAY. Agents wanted. Busi- 
eA) ness new. Address, with stomp, BURT & 
7 


CO., Biddeford, Me. 02-14 

S100 TO $250 PER MONTH GUAR- 
q . ANTEED. Sure Pay. Salar'es paid weekly 
to Agents everywhere selling oar PATENT EVERLASTI- 
ING WHITE WI''E CLOTHES LINES. Ou!l! at or write 
for particulars to the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, No. 261 
N, Third st,, Philade!phia, Pa. 702-8c0w 











Holloway’s Pills Create an Appetite 
and stimulate digestion, give new strenvtn to the 
whole system, recruit the mental energies, and make 


the despairing invaiid a bale and healthy mar. 

j TYATT’S GREAT CURE for Consumprion 
and Inrr1aTory DisonpeEnrs; stops expecioration, 

gives appetite, expels impure matter, cleanses the sys- 

tem, restores the patient, or no charge. Sample by 

mail free. Address SAYRE & CO., Broadway «nd Ful- 

ton street, New York. 700-703 











INAUGURATION NUMBER OUT~—THE 
NEW NUMBER OF FRANK LESIIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN. The large Cartoons 
are, The Cloud at Sea; or, Britannia's 
Tcrror ; The Darkey Cabinet; or, Mrs. 
Grant's Whitewashing ; The Cuban Elope- 
ment ; The Social Evil ; The True History 
of America ; Our Artist on the Prairies, 
etc., etc.; The National Acaiemy; and 
numerous comic illustrations by Newman, 
Bellew, Jump, Sangtie, Rosenberg, Fiske, 
Day, Davenport, and the m«st famous 
artists of the Old and New Worlds. Be- 
sides sixteen pages of comic reading mat 
ter by the first writers of the time. For 





sale by all newsboys, 
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EED 18e6l1. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


THREAS BY T 


HE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





[THE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED, 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are scld 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company seil them in 

New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per th. 

MIXED (Green and Bleck), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per tb. 

a (Green), 80c., 900., $1, $1.10, best $1.45 
per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib, 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low prioc of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ih. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 








' CLUB ORDER. 


Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gente—The people here will not let me alone. They 
sey I have ‘earned the roid, and that J have got to send | 
another order for them. 80 here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have rent you since that date. 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 
Iremain, yours, etc., 
JOHN W. HAWKANS. 








10 Ibs. Uncolored Japan Mra. Kempton, at $1 00 $10 00 
5 Imperial ........ e at 12% 625 
3 Young Hyson.,..A.L.Cummings at 125 8% 
2 Imerial,........Elies Stephene, at 125 250 
4 Coffee ...........d.L.Chapman, at 40 160 
2 Gunpowder......0.A. Watirous,at 156 300 
4 Imperial ..... . F. Tay.or, at 125 600 
4 Young Hyson....J. Hopkins, at 125 500 
5 GOED 5 cdccveccc’ ag at 30 «4150 
6 Gunpowder......John Stephens, at 150 9 00) 
4 Young Hyson....W.H. Doraty, at 125 600: 
1 sa «++. H. Malone, at 125 125 
2 oe «-.-N, Newcomb, at 125 250 
4 aid -.--N, Campbell, at 125 600 
3 Gunpowder ...... Jucge Miller, at 150 4650) 
4 Gunpowédera.....A. Gale, at 15 6 00) 
2 Imperial,....... .Mrs. Bird, at 125 250 

74 35 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 

30, had better snd « Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bui larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereatter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small,, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come directs 
from the Custom House stores to our warc houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis-- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to ‘“‘The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate cur name and style of advertismg and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 


| be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 


pat on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-oflice orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as be!ow, 20 more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, 


IN os. 


Sil & BS VESEY 


STREET. 


Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


Imitation Gold 


$90). 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAYT, NOTICE.—Our superior Oroidje Watches 
having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches sold in 
New York, Bo-ton, Chicago, and other cities, represented as 
our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, and 
give notice that we are in no way responsible ior those bogus 
concerns, and only those purchasing directly from us oan 
secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. 
contly greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and dura- 
bility, and to protect the public from imposition hereat‘er, 
have named it “COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that 
auy one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. 


We have re- 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Go!d; oan not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


retains i's color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


All our Genilemen’s Watches 


are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Escapemenut, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 


finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. 
Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. 


Those for $20 are of extra fine finish, and 


JEWELRY.—We are manuiacturing «ll kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Pinger-Rines, Bracelets, Pencils, Charmg"yid Feliow and Masonic Pins, etc,, all of the latest 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one ti 
We positively employ no agents (who would require 


and most elegant st) les, end fully equal to goid in Ee 


watches for less thaa our published prices. 


and wear. 
» we will send one watch extra, free of charge, 
commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 


Our regar customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, representi#§ themselves as our ageu's, are swindlers. The genuine 
Collins watches can only be had at our office in New Y&ek city. Customers are requested not to send money in 
letiers, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express office. 


Customers must pay all express charges, 
tomers in the city wil) remember tbat our only office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite 
’ 


In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and State. Cus- 


the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 
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To THE Workine Crass :—1 em now prepared to fur- | 
nish all classes with constant employment at their | 
homes, the whole of the time, or tor the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fiity 
cents to $5 per eve ing is easily earned by persons of 


either sex, and the boys and girls earn neariy as much | 


asmen. Great inducements are offered those who will 
devote their whole time to the business; and that 
every person who sees this notice may s¢ nd me their 
address and test the business for themselves, I make | 
the following unparalicied offer: To ell who are not 
well satisfied with the business, I will pay $1 to pay for 
the trouble «f writing me. Full particulars, direc 
tions, ctc., sent free. Samples sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me, 702-5 





= CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe | 
Za?) to “ Marie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 

and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 

contains matir of interest and ‘mportance to every-*| 
pooy. 25 cente will pay for it from pow to the end of 

1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. OU. &. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. 







| THE 


PREVENTIVE BETTER THAN A 
t CURE.— Mrs. Wrxs ow, the celebrated Female 
Physician, has just returned trom Paris, with a new in- 
vention for ladies, For pamphlet, address, with starapsa, 
MRS. WINSLOW & CO., Box 4,737, New York. 702-5 





“¢ ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
; OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
} ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
= paid in Gold, and information fur- 
, f-ie nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St, N. ¥. 
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PAINTER’S HAND-BOORK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Mand without « 
Master. 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cen's; Shadow Pantomimes, 26 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 
cents. Send orders to 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau &t., N. Y. 
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)|BALL, BLACK & CO, 
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THERE was & terrible excitement at the In-} |. |si\ ~~ |E A SS ‘ ‘ LY - 
: dian camp, which was situated upon the Sa- Si =r RP AN Re ViAP >) | NS Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway. 
vannah River, some twenty miles above the RS LA} N\ en Mey, 6 PY ~\ i? 
city which now bears the same name. Before} | Nis on | : ~ . SOLE ACCENTS 








this excitement commenced, all unconscious of 
’ danger, the «-vages had slept without even 
throwing out a single guard. 
In the centre of a circle of lodges was that 
of the chief, Tomo Chici. He was quite a young 





FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Jacot Watch. 
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ly es (" O.D. Genuine Waltham Watches. C.O.D. 

: » . -_ 

IR ~ 3 =] We ask the attention of the public to the low prices 
uy at which we are selling these celebrated watches. They 

are in Coin Silver Hunting-Cases, weighing two ounces 

each, and for beauty of design and thorough workman. 

ship cannot be excelled. 

Wm. Ellery Jeweled Lever Hunting Watch......... 

Do. Extra Jeweled Chronometer Balance Hunting 


Fin 


$18 





PET WEEE doc 0.0 00 sanbbeseecncce cceameds 26 
Appleton, Tracy & Co., Extra Full Jeweled Chrono- pee? 
meter Balance Hunting Watch............... 37 , 
The same movements in three ounce case, $2 addi- 
tional. 
The same movements in four ounce case, $4 50 addi- 
tional. “ 
Those desiring gold watches will receive full par. Bs 
ticulars by mail, upon application. 
Goods sent by Express with privileze of examination 
in the possession of Express Co. before payment. 
A certificate of genuineness sent with each watch, 
Parties ordering must pay Express charges. 
FULLER & 











j 
Successors to M. E. Chapman & Co., 
0 No. 47 Liberty street, New York. 











Theatre E'rancais, 
SOCIETE DES BALS D’ARTISTES. 


man, very large, and evidently possessed of ee a Season of 1$609 
| great strength, together with a determined Banker. —‘‘ Well, sir, what are your qualifications ‘or the ition ?” 


will and a revengeful nature. v ; _ ‘ 
i His warriors were equally impatient with PP ny mt Lean strike hard, run fast, and can hold on to a thi til 4) Second Grand Carnival Ball. 





INDIAN CAUTIOUSLY CREPT. 








himself, and ready for any fiendish work their 
leader might suggest. 








“.9 MID-LENT DAY (MI-CAREME), 





During the early part of the evening he had} GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES THE 
i been seated in his lodge, and his eyes were e ; * “eg GREAT AMERICAN TEA THURSDAY, MARCH 4th. 
qi fixed with a peculiar meaning upon a captive IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY, CO., 0701-702 
= seated near him. AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., - $$ - — 
is captive was a young girl just budding |  gijver Hunting Watch bEae ae 6° $B 
into womanhood. She was not very beautiful, Gold Hunting aiches,. 18 Carat Rt a TE hohe om tes Genet  . allpeaan A FouoRNITTORE 
q but her dark and flashing eyes bespoke her to| Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sino ~~ tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. WARREN WARD & CO., 


i Ez Watch warranted \ from the 
be a person of more than ordinary courage and | , Beery Wich sawn ee ae i these Watches |, 4@” Clubs supplied, See page 415 of this paper for] wos, 75 & 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 


determination. She was bound with green tull alars. 

f z " by Express to any place, with bill tocollect on delivery, ; 
shone nd sn she gened, seen ‘hese, ber los | <i cm Coreen anes co Geel tas _ ustayigs 1a, Westend dot Soe Mente 
curled in very scorn, and she gave utterance | ezamine the Watch before paying, and any : CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRE: SES 








i 
to words indicative of impatience. The chief | 4° 20t give satsfachon, may be exchanged, or SPRING BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for City and ( oua- 
i . , 4 money will be refunded. one is requested to write a , ’ 
observed this, and he smiled as he asked : tor our Descriptive Price List, which explains the dif-| J” FA WW ©) 8s try residences, Tie: 
! “ What angers my pretty prin ?” fi t kinds, with prices of each, ; al — WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
“Princess!” repeated the captive, in a tone | , Please state that you saw this wm Frank Leslie's Ibustra- | | Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
of bitter sa = Silom eal ane princess poe ted are” tole & Oo. D aoe uf Received the First Premium in the State of New York, - ~~ —_——— 
: , . “an A ” ” road wa @ ave ad e. . 
treat me thus ?” : pa atte - : ca pe ee nar a A This is no Humbug! 
{ She held up her fette nds. AL : T SENDING 30 CENTS AND ST P 
: | The chief at cane Seeks ate apn agin - Rimmel’s Perfumes. es ccs ol ces ry page 
“Those birds of the forest who wear the M. J. PAILLARD & GO. TRADE MARE. THLANG-IHLANG, popaine —. =— Ri mnies oe S your 
.¢. * nture hushbap e, With name @ ate OF Mmai- 
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